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The Week. 

Conaress has adjourned for the holidays, without having completed 
any very important business besides killing impeachment. The lower 
House has contributed its share to the stoppage of contraction by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The bili to repeal the cotton tax still hangs 
fire in the Senate. Mr. Stevens's bill, making the majority of votes 
cast, and not the majority of the votes of persons registered, necessary 
to the adoption of the new Southern constitutions, has also gone up to 
the Senate, and lies there. In the course of the debate, it appeared 
that Mr. Stevens, and those who follow him, have given up the idea of 
exacting from the South any more guarantees than those already set 
down in the law. So we appear to be actually near reconstruction. It 
is possible that through “mild confiscation,” “ grants of forty-acre 
farms to negroes,” and other measures of that sort, we might have 
reached a perfect state of society in the Southern States; but then 
it is not unnatural that the mass of the public, with experience of the 
human race before it, should feel a little doubtful, or, as Mr. Stevens 
o Mr. Phillips would call it, “cowardly” about the matter, and 
prefer less sweeping measures. Under the present plan of reconstruc- 
tion some rascals doubtless will prosper and some honest men come 
to grief; but then, why should we weep over this when we make no| 
complaints whatever about the failure of the philosopher's stone, and | 
keep so quiet about our inability to square the circle ? 














It is not to be wondered at that the President’s message in regard to 
General Hancock “ created some amusement on the Republican side of 
the House.” Whether Mr. Johnson, when he sent it in, intended it 
seriously or as a joke, he certainly cut a figure of a sort certain to 
please his enemies. If he intended to damage Hancock's chances as a 
candidate, his doing it so openly puts him in the ridiculous position 
of a spiteful man disclosing his spitefulness ; if he intended to hurt the 
chances of Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Seymour, and other civilians who are 
thought to aspire to the succession, his exposure of himself is the 





same; if he meant to put a jest on Congress by asking the two 
Houses to pink Hancock for giving some indications of undoing what 


| 


Sheridan was thanked for doing, he could not expect to escape some 
contemptuous laughter. In any light in which his action in the affair 
can be placed, he seems to have “forgot himself” to no purpose. 
General Hancock, we should say, may reasonably be angry at being 
made to figure in such an affair. He has done nothing at all of con- 
sequence since he went to New Orleans; the dreadful silence and wari- 
ness of the possible candidate—when he happens to be shrewd, or to 
have the Blairs for advisers—seem to have fallen on him, and he will 
doubtless keep pretty torpid until he gets or fails to get his nomina- 
tion. He has been perfectly quiet since his appointment to the post 
he now holds. Mr. Johnson justly says that the army officers who 
have been as faithfully devoted to the great principles, etc., etc., as 
General Hancock may probably be numbered by thousands. There 
are enough, at any rate, to keep him busy for the rest of his official 
life if he intends recommending them all, as fast as they de nothing, 
for votes of thanks, in messages which painfully recall “ Marshall's 
Life of Washington” an‘! other works of that kind. The advisers of 
this latest movement of the President, he himself, and Hancock must 
by this time be sorry that it was ever thought of. * 





The week has beenma remarkable—we would we could say it was 
likely tobemadememor  :—by one of the most frightful, and, if we are 
not mistaken, decidedly + most destructive accident in the history of 
rail-road travelling. ar ran off the track on the Lake Shore line, 
rolled downanembar uc it, took fire from the stove, and all the inmates, 
about eighty, were killed, burnt, or desperately wounded. This is by no 
means the first time that that pleasing piece of car furniture, the stove, 
has proved the means of adding fresh horror to collisions and other 
accidents, and one might bear with this drawback on it if it were tol- 
erably agreeable as a heater, But it is prebably the least scientific and 
most unhealthy mode of supplying heat in a small apartment ever 
devised, barring charcoal braziers ; and such accidents as this last one 
will, we hope, lead to the introduction of some substitute worked by 
steam which shall warm the feet and not the head. Under the present 
system, nothing but a life of hard toil in the open air is sufficient to 
qualify one to bear the action of the car stove on the brain combined 
with the action of the frost on the toes on a long winter's journey. 
The small amount of attention this last accident is receiving from the 
public is nothing new, but it is rather saddening and puzzling. The 
community is seething with humanity, but, owing to some peculiarity 
of temperament and habit, great railroad accidents make little or no 
impression on it. Has distance anything to do with this indifference, 
or is it only apparent indiff ..? Th. newspapers give larger type 
and more prominent p' . account of a prize-fight than to that 
of the accident. T  ~ vest evidence ve could have of the public inter- 
est in such matters would be, however, not lamentations in the news- 
papers, but the subjection of railroad companies to a more rigid 
accountability to opinion—and this certainly we do not see. No acci- 
dent is ever enquired into as it ought to be, and nobody is ever punish- 
ed for any accident, 





The Anti-Slavery Standard announces a “ movement” for the nomina- 
tion of General Butler and Mr. Wade for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, and great consequent confusion to the Republican party, or, 
at all events, the Conservative wing of it. It is not at all likely that 
the extreme Radicals will accept Grant quietly, no matter how he trims 
himself or what opinions he expresses. This section of the party is 
particular rather about a candidate’s temperament than about his opin- 
ions; and Grant's reserved, cautious temperament is inexpressibly 
repulsive to them. “Courage” is the quality they rate highest in a 
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politician—that is, they are more particular about the spirit in which a 
man thinks than about the product of the thought. We sincerely 
trust that both Messrs. Butler and Wade will get a nomination from 
somebody. With all their faults, they both deserve more recognition 
than they have yet received. For Mr. Wade, the party has done noth- 

ing except make him President of the Senate when Mr. Johnson’s im- | 
peachment was impending ; and we have always felt that this was rather | 
a compliment to his physical prowess than to his qualities of mind, and 

that the majority had a vague idea that the imbroglio would perhaps | 
end in a personal tussle between the Chief Magistrate and the presiding | 
officer of the Upper House. 


A convention of manufacturers has been sitting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the past week, whose debates and resolutions furnish a good 
illustration of the successful working of that process of disenchant- 
ment—or of sobering, if any one likes the word better—of which we 
have spoken elsewhere as having been going on very rapidly during 
the past year. Manufacturers have at last learnt that real relief to 
any one trade must come in a form which will benefit all equally, and, 
therefore, instead of going to Washington and lobbying, as they used 
to do a year or two ago, to have the excise duties lowered, or the im- 
post duties raised on articles produced in their particular industry, 
they meet and ask for a broad and sweeping measure of reform. In 
fact, the lobbying system has, to use the popular phrase, been thor- 
oughly “ played out,” and the clamor for more tariff as a sovereign 
specific is no longer heard, The Cleveland Convention asks that the | 
process of paying off the national debt at a rapid rate before it is due, | 
thus making the same generation bear all the expenses of the war as 
well as suffer all its evils, be stopped; that the whole of the internal 
revenue taxes, except the stamp duties and the taxes on whiskey and 
spirits, fermented liquors, wines, on legacies, dividends, deposits, 
steamboat and railway receipts, and a few others of the same kind, be 
abolished ; and that the revenue be wholly raised by customs duties 
and the taxes we have named. Nothing can be sounder and more sen- 
sible; but Mr. Hooper's scheme for restricting the amount of the 
revenue, and the one so often urged by Mr. D. A. Wells, of a systematic 
and scientific revision of the whole system of taxation, ought to form 
part of any plan of reform, Congress is not equal tothe task. There 
are men now on some of the financial committees who know nothing 
whatever of finance or taxation—and the same thing may be said of 
some who make speeches on these subjects, unless light has been com- 
municated to them supernaturally since the session opened, in a dream 
or vision. Some of their doctrines are certainly not of this world ; but 
from what particular department of the other world they have been 
furllished, we dare not guess. 








The question of the effect of American naturalization upon the re- 
lations of American citizens born abroad with the governments under 
which they were born, underwent some discussion in the Senate on 
Thursday, and was treated with great good sense and moderation. 
There is probably no subject which affords a better outlet for the clap- 
trap and balderdash of the regular Congressional buffoons, and it is 
therefore as well to bear in mind that the doctrine held by the English 
lawyers, touching the impossibility of a man’s getting rid of his allegi- 
ance, is also the doctrine held by the American courts, and has been 
acknowledged to be sound doctrine by American diplomatists. The | 
question now is not whether the English and Prussians are wrong in their 
views of the law, as some of the Fenian sages seem to suppose, but 
whether the law had better be changed. There is, as Mr. Sumner well 
remarked, an absurdity, now when men are emigrating to this country 
by the million with the sanction and encouragement of their govern- 
ments, in maintaining that their first allegiance sticks to them forever and 
cannot be repudiated.. This theory did very well when emigrants were 
rare, and returned emigrants were rarer still, but it will not do in this 
age of steam, telegr-phs, railroads, and emigration en masse, It is not | 
only unreasonable, but highly inconvenient, and if Congress will put | 








the Fenians in England, we suspect it will be found somewhat difficult 
to get any Government to agree not to take any notice of anything a 
person says or does abroad, when he appears on itsownsoil, If the con- 
spiracy to kill President Lincoln had been formed in Italy and the con- 


_spirators had been found a month afterwards in Washington, and were 


arrested and brought to trial, what judge would on the trial rule out all 
evidence showing what the prisoner said and did inItaly? Whata 
man says and does anywhere is always cognizable by courts, if it helps 
to explain his motive in being found within their jurisdiction or it 
can be shown to form part of an undertaking which was completed 
within their jurisdiction. There is a French statute passed a year ago 
which goes further than this—as it makes Frenchmen, living abroad, 
liable to prosecution on their return to France for words spoken or 
written abroad, though they may have had no connection whatever 
with their return to their native country. What confusion reigns in the 
Fenian mind on this subject, is revealed by their assertion that the 
denial of a mixed jury to Warren is something of which the United 
States can take cognizance. The Brothers evidently believe that for- 
eigners are entitled to trial by jury under the lawof nations. Foreign- 
ers are entitled to a fair trial according to law, but the matter of a 
mixed jury is as much within the discretion of the judge as the valid- 
ity of the prisoner’s challenges. Parliament might, if it chose, deprive 
all foreigners of trial by jury altogether. The law of nations no more 
entitles them to it than to roast-turkey and pumpkin-pie while in jail. 
In many countries of Europe they would not enjoy it at all. As we 
said recently, the preparation of bills or resolutions on this subject 
ought to be kept, as a matter of decency as well as safety, out of the 


| hands of certain “ prominent statesmen ” in both Houses whom we will 


not name. 
with it perfectly, if let alone. 
of the House. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Senate will deal 
We wish we could say as much for that 





Thaddeus Stevens is often called a “ commoner,” and a“ great com- 
moner,” in political speeches and resolutions, by people who fancy that 
because Pitt was called a “ commoner,” in a country in which he was 
surrounded by noblemen in political life, the name is one generally 
applicable to anybody who distinguishes himself in the political arena. 
But the fact is that Pitt was a commoner, while Thaddeus Stevens is 
not. It would be just as accurate to call him “a terrible cornet of 
horse,” because Pitt was once so called, as to call him a “commoner” or 
“ venerable commoner,” as the New York Times recently did, though it 
certainly knows better. There can be no “ commoners” in a country in 
which there are no nobles, any more than there can be wives in a country 
in ‘which there are no husbands. Although the use of the term is 
not a matter of serious importance, it is of importance enough to 
be noticed, as it is a perfect specimen of that species of balderdash 
which consists in imitation of things not clearly understood, and of 
which the well-known African potentate, who came to pay a visit on 
board a man-of-war attired simply in a cocked hat and spurs, has long 
furnished a favorite illustration. 





One of the most romantic of the tales ever told about that romanti 
race, our aboriginies, and perhaps as good a specimen as one often 
gets of the story that is repeated by everybody and credited by no one 
at all—is to this effect, that on an evening of December—but of 
December in that milder clime where the blue Potomac flows—the 
warrior chief of the Six Nations might have been seen walking soli- 
tary, unattended, and alone, without guard or the company of a friend. 
Evidently he had so chosen ; he was accompanied by his own musings. 
It was Saturday, and the following Tuesday was to witness his nup- 
tials with a daughter of the palefaces residing in Sackett’s Harbor. 
The invitations were all out, the most fashionable church hired, and 
“all went merry as a marriage bell.” But a step is heard, and a Sene- 
ca, middle-aged, with a hang-dog face, and the slippery, subtle eye of 
a medicine-man, accosts the chief. The indian, though brave, is super- 
stitious; he will allow his limbs to be torn from his body, and smail 





an end to it, by making American naturalization absolute against all| pieces of lighted wood to be thrust under the nails of his fingers and 
the world, it will do civilization some service as well as save a great | toes, and will bestow upon his baffled tormentors only a smile of con- 
many valuable citizens from loss or annoyance. As regards the case of | tempt or a song of the deeds of his grandfather and father ; but the 
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terrors of the other world subdue his imagination. So the chief| 
trembles and follows the wizard ; they pass into a hotel in the neigh- 


borhood, up-stairs, into a room, where the medicine-man mixes a po- 
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iment, the foundation of the story being that Ali Pasha himself had 
gone there, to see whether the Cretans would not accept some conces- 


| sions and still remain rayahs, and then goes on to say: “ General Igna 


tion. The chief, in obedience to the injunction of his companion, tieft’s advice was a clear and comprehensive statement of the difficulties 


swallows the draught. He did not wake till Wednesday morning, 
and of course the wedding was ruined. It appears that the Six 
Nations have a dusky maid already selected as the bride of their chief, 
and sent their most accomplished necromancer to prevent the defile- 
ment of his blood. The medicine-man has not been seen since, we 
regret to say, for the story’s sake. We have called him a Seneca and 
he is such, we believe; his drug is probably to be found in boundless 
profusion in some county of the “ Dark and Bloody Ground,” 


The debates in the French Chambers, reviewing the policy of the | 


Government during the previous half-year, which take place at the 
g : I 


commencement of every session, form the most striking piece of 


European news. M. Thiers repeated, with his usual force and brilliancy, 


his objections to the unification of Italy; M. Jules Favre, his objections | 


to French interference; and M. Rouher made the usual official defence 
of the Imperial policy, which consists generally of deductions from a 
series of high-sourding propositions about the requirements of abstract 
justice and of French honor, intermingled with appeals to religious 
and patriotic bigotry. Of course, the discussion was simply intended 
to express opinions; the minority could only muster seventeen votes. 
At the rate at which the minority have gained in the last ten years, 
they would, if they received an unlooked-for help from events, muster 
about 100 members in the year 1900. A singular controversy has 
sprung up in the Senate about the right of “ interpellation,” as the 
questioning of the Government by the opposition is called ; the Govern- 
ment holding that when a member wishes to ask a question, or raise 
one, he must send it, without mentioning its nature, in writing, to the 
president ; the president transmits it to a committee, the committee to 
the ministry ; and, if the Government like the subject, the discussion may 
take place. In the lower Chamber the rule is somewhat broader, but 
the process is a good illustration of what the freedom of debate in the 
Chambers amounts to. The precise inference from all the late French 
reverses which the opposition is striving to drive home is the danger 
of “ personal government,” and the necessity for a responsible ministry. 
The “ one-man power” has apparently received incurable wounds from 
the Mexican expedition and the German war. 





Parliament has adjourned for the holidays in England not only 
without doing anything beyond providing the expenses of the 
Abyssinian war, but without giving any indication of what it is going 
to do in the spring. The dreadful Irish question seems to be what 
mainly occupies the public mind, but nobody in the House of Commons 
seemed to have the courage to touch it. Mr. Gladstone acknowledges 
once more that English misgovernment, in the past, has been the 
great cause of Irish misery and discontent—but most English states- 
men have got as far as this any time during the last forty years. The 
plans proposed as cures are almost innumerable. 


posal to hold a Parliament in Dublin, for the discussion of Irish griev- 
ances. We fear the only purpose this would serve would be the supply 


to the Fenians of materials and opportunity for a hostile demonstra- | 


tion of unusual magnitude. Mr. Smith's idea is, that a portion, at 
least, of the cure must be effected through the imagination. Another 
writer, of considerable acuteness, sees no hope of relief but in the emi- 
gration of the entire Celtic population of the island to the United 
States, and he has evidently the hearty concurrence of the Celts them- 
selves, who seem fully resolved to try the plan if they can. In the 
meantime, the English Fenians continue in their attempts to blow up 
jails, and are making the British public tolerably miserable. 





Our Cretan correspondent, whose letter, owing to its late arrival, 
we regret to be unable to print entire, corrects our assertion that a 
commission of enquiry had been sent to Crete by the Ottoman Govern- 


Nearly every news- | 
paper has one of its own, and most politicians of distinction have one | 
also, The latest and most striking one is Mr. Goldwin Smith's pro- | 


| under which the empire labors—a diagnosis of the sick man’s malady 
—and a prescription for its cure, viz., the Christianization of the empire 
by grant of absolute equality to all religions in it. This was the fa- 
|mous ‘ultimatum’ (the New York 7ridune’s), it being coupled with a 
| declaration which meant, if it did not say, that in case of refusal te 
| take the medicine, Russia would let loose the insurgent element under 

her control and make an enlarged and revised edition of the war in 
| Crete. There was no menace of direct attack—all that Russia wants 

in this matter is abstinence on the part of all the European power, 
} and this (with exception of England) is guaranteed by the joint note 





of the four powers and the corresponding one of Austria, of which you 
| have ere 
| secepted the advice of General Ignatieff (which, by the way, was a 


now news by telegraph. Turkey has not yet rejected or 
| paper drawn up by the Emperor himself), but waits to see what she 
can do, the declaration being one which did not demand an immediate 
answer, or any, other than compliance. The Cretan imbroglio con- 
tinues in full force, and the treaty signed between Servia, etc., and the 
kingdom of Greece will show its results in the early spring, if not 
sooner, unless the Porte accepts the Russian plan and puts it into 
sincere operation. I have read the joint note above alluded to, and 
can say that it declares explicitly that, unless the Porte gives way on 
the Cretan question, it will be abandoned by the signing powers to the 
difficulties which may surround it, and can expect neither moral nor 
material assistance in case of need. It is, in short, notice of abrogation 
of the treaty of 1856 so far as the signatory powers are concerned. 
Should European complications permit it, Russia may attack Turkey 
to assist the threatening insurrections, and in this case the probability 
|is that she will attack on the Asiatic side, not to excite European 
| jealousies by the occupation of the Principalities. The Porte will 
| probably not cede to the new demonstration, A personage of high 
|importance in the empire told me not a week age that the Sultan 
neither could nor would grant the cession of Crete or an autonomy, as 
the old Turkish party regard either of these concessions as the first 
step in dissolution, and they prefer falling altogether when they move 
at all. The fact is that the Oriental question may be answered any 
moment; probably not before the Greeks have got their fleet, but possi 
bly, as I said, sooner than the planners plan to have it. The Turkish 
army will not be allowed to repress the Cretan insurrection, and if by 
an extraordinary effort it should be dangerously reinforced, the conti- 
nental movement will be precipitated.” All this confirms the \iew 
we took of the “ ultimatum” when the news of it arrived. 








General Menabrea’s ministry has been defeated in the Italian Parlia- 
ment by a majority oftwo, The ministry are moral-force men, and while 
expressing as ardent a desire to secure Rome as anybody else, and as firm 
a faith that Rome of right belongs to Italy, are opposed to any hastening 
of the process of annexation by physical force. But even those of the 
Chamber who agree with them on this point feel that, after things had 
gone as far as they had, it was the duty of the King’s Government not 
‘to recede before French menace, and at least to occupy Rome jointly 
with them. General La Marmora feebly suggested something of the 
|kind to the Marquis de Moustier, but was smartly snubbed, and did 
‘not venture to allude to it again. In fact, it is not either the defeat of 
| the Garibaldian invasion, or the postponement of the settlement of the 
| difficulty, or the return of the French to Italy, which exasperates the 
Italian public, but the amount of kicking from France to which the 
| King’s Government has submitted with a smiling face. General Mena- 
| brea has, however, made a very good statement of the Italian case in a 
circular, in which he shows that the convention with France had proved 
| q failure, inasmuch as it had not in any way promoted the reconcilia: 

tion of Rome with Italy, though this was confessedly its main object. The 
| French cardinals, who sit in the senate, and one of whom is an avowed 
| Gallican and tolerably well hated at Rome, have come out in defence 
‘of the temporal power, and even the most moderate of them demands 


that, sooner than have it suffer damage, Italy be broken up. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


J. B. Lirrtncort & Co, announce “ Art and Song Illustrated by Painters 
and Poets, with a Selection of the Choicest Poems in the English Language.” 
The illustrations are engravings from drawings by Turner, Stothard, and 
others. It is a holiday book.——D. Appleton & Co. announce Professor 
Alexander Bain’s “ Mental and Moral Science: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics.”——Leypoldt & Holt announce translations of Henri Taine’s 
“Italy: Rome and Naples,” and “ The Ideal in Art.” The translator is John 
Durand. G. W. Carleton & Co. will publish a book called “ Paris in ’67,” 
which describes “ the Great Exposition and the side-shows of Paris.” 





—The last time we had occasion to allude to The Massachusetts Teacher 
was just after the sub-masters of the Boston schools had made their ridicu- 
less protest against the republication, by the editor, of extracts from Mr. 
Parton's article on Webster in The North American Review. Prof. Atkin- 
son’s temperate and rational reply to these gentlemen probably had no 
other effect upon them than to confirm them in their opinion, and it seems 
also to have left unconciliated the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association, whose organ The Teacher is. At any rate, 
Prof. Atkinson’s year having expired, the Board have informed him that 
they can dispense with his services, and he has accepted his deposition with 
a cheerfulness which comes not only from a sense of mutual incompatibility, 
but from a philosophical satisfaction in disagreeing with narrow-minded 
men pursuing a short-sighted policy. in his valedictory, which will be 
found in the December number, he exposes briefly his own understanding 
of what education is—“ one of the moral sciences, so closely connected with 
ethics, politics, metaphysics, and theology as to make it impossible to deal 
properly with educational questions without reference to those con- 
nections.” This being held by the Board exceedingly dangerous doc- 
trine, they have returned to the rule enforced at some prayer-meetings— 
“controverted questions in theology and politics not admissible,” under 
penalty of Mr. Moderator Seward’s “little bell.” Prof. Atkinson is rung- 
out, and we are curious to see who will be rung into his place. We feel 
sure that any one who will accept the conditions imposed by the Board, is 
incapable of editing as it should be edited a journal designed to elevate the 
teacher's profession in Massachusetts, and to keep it in the front rank of all 
the States. We have already intimated a doubt whether the very excellence 
of the Massachusetts schools was not an obstacle to healthy progress, and 
whether the West might not be expected, in a short time, to outstrip the 
East in its educational aims and appliances. The action of Massachusetts 
seems to justify these apprehensions, and it is a significant fact that, under 
Prof. Atkinson’s management, The Teacher—facile princeps among journals 
of the class—secured nearly six hundred subscribers outside the State, and 
almost two-thirds of these from the West. This is an alliance which Mas- 
sachusetts can scarcely afford to reject, and we shall be more sorry than we 
are now if her temporary aberration shall become a permanent divergence 
from the new path of educational progress. She must either fall behind or 
come at last to believe, in the words of the Professor, “that the aspects of 
education change with the changing times, and that no revolution in morals, 
politics, religion, or science can take place without implying a correspond- 
ing change in education.” 


—lIn our issue of August 10, 1865, we gave an outline of the great debate 
which had just taken place in the French Academy of Medicine over the 
vexed question, Is, or is not, the organ of speech located in the posterior 
part of the third froutal convolution of the left anterior lobe of the brain ? 
The two most prominent debaters, pro and con., were MM. Bouillaud and Vel- 
peau respectively ; and it is a curious coincidence that the untimely death 
of the latter was announced at the banquet of the International Medical 
Congress last August in Paris, when the former was in the chair. We 
would not pretend that the great surgeon’s fate is ominous of that of his 
side in the controversy, but Dr. E. C. Seguin, late of the New York Hospital, 


mark, is commonly due to hemiplegia, which, if upon the right side of the 
body, paralyzes the left hemisphere or lobe of the brain, and vice versa ; 
and its symptoms are a total or partial inability to articulate, a total or par- 
tial forgetfulness of the vocabulary, and, it would seem, greater or less 
diminution of intellectual power. We ourselves know of a case in which 
what on a second attack became confirmed hemiplegia of the left side was 
attended on the very transient first attack with incoherent and imperfect 
utterance. After the second attack, as the patient recovered the articulation 
improved, and the difficulty seemed to be chiefly with the palsied muscles 
of the face. Uncontrollable laughter—one of the symptoms of Dr. Seguin’s 
case XI.—was also exhibited here, and was often evoked by an opposite emo- 
tion. Dr. Hammond's Quarterly has been so good from the start that one num- 
ber could hardly be praised above another. In the first of the second volume 
will be found, besides the article just mentioned, a valuable paper from the 
editor, “ On the Influence of the Maternal Mind over the Offspring during 
Pregnancy and Lactation ;” one “On the Law of Rape,” humanely discussed 
by Dr. Horatio R. Storer; avery full review of contemporary literature, the 
usual “Chronicle,” etc., etc. It is an elegantly printed octavo, of two hun- 
dred pages, and may be said to have been born successful, filling well a 
place hitherto unoccupied in journalism. A shorter title might, perhaps, 
add to its success. Its publishers are Moorhead, Simpson & Bond (late A. 
Simpson & Co.), 60 Duane Street, New York. 


—‘ The Bayard Series,” published by Sampson Low, Son & Co., of Lon- 
don, are not intended exclusively for children’s books, but the two volumes 
so far issued are excellent reading for boys of eight years old and upward. 
The first book of the series is, naturally, the “ Story of the Chevalier Bayard,” 
which has been compiled by Mr. E. Walford, from the French authorities. 
Now the French authorities are resolvable into the original biography of 
Bayard, the anonymous work of his squire or steward, who is known in 
literature as “ The Loyal Servant.” Mr. Waiford’s own preface makes this 
entirely clear to any one who did not knowit before. Other French writers 
have done only what Mr. Walford himself has done, reworded and recast, 
condensed or enlarged, “La Tres Joyeuse Plaisante Recreative Hystoire, 
composé par le Loyal Serviteur, des faiz gestes, triomphes et prouesses du 
bon Chevalier sans paour et sans reprouche.” It is therefore a question 
whether a literal translation of that delightful old history would not be 
better reading than any other possible way of recording the facts of Bay- 
ard’s eventful and instructive life. This has not yet been tried. The trans- 
lation known as Southey’s is an interesting and well written biography, 
but is made from the French text of Godefroy, printed ninety years later than 
the Loyal Servant’s book ; we have never seen it, but it seems to have been 
modernized. Southey’s translation, however, is the best English life of 
Bayard. The original French text has been published by Firmin Didot 
Fréres, in their series of “ Chefs Giuvres de la Littérature Francaise,” and 
it would be easy to have that Englished, with care to render faithfully all 
the Loyal Servant’s individualities. Even Mr. Gilmore Simms'’s life of Bay- 
ard is better reading than this undoubtedly more carefully prepared book, 
for its language smacks a little of the biographer’s words, who was writing 
in the early part of the sixteenth century of his heroic master who had 
been three years dead. Ot the book, taken by itself, we have only good 
words to say. A much worse life of the good knight would be an excellent 
and delightful book, and this one is in a convenient form and is well 
printed. : 

The second volume of the series is ‘‘ Saint Louis, King of France, by the 
Sire de Joinville, translated by James Hutton.” It purports to be an exact 
literal rendering of De Joinville’s delightful memoir. The translation has 
been made from the French edition, forming one volume of the “ Recueil 
des Historiens des Gaules et de la France.” De Joinville’s work is pub- 
lished by the house of Firmin Didot, and, compared with the text of that 
edition, this translation is fairly good. It gives the sense quite accurately, 
even in some difficult passages, but there is not much in it of the pictur- 
esque style of the thirteenth-century noble and scholar, This book is the 
more desirable of the two. 


—Among recent works published in Germany, we find the following 





contributes an article on aphasia to the January number of Zhe Quarterly | 
Journal of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence which has” 
great comfort forthe believers in phrenology. Itis a pretty thorough review 
of all the recorded testimony on the subject, which is beset with a good many 
difficulties, and though no decision is reached, the writer is evidently disposed 
to think that all the negative testimony thus far adduced is not, as M. Vel- 
peau insisted, fatal to the theory of MM. Dax, Broca, and Bouillaud. At 
least he recommends still further investigation. The affection, we may re- ' 


that may be classed together: “ Archiv der Anthropologie,” a periodical 
devoted to the natural and primitive history of man ; twenty-two tables 
to Prof. Bischoff’e treatise on “ Die Schiidel der menscheniihnlichen Affen” 
(the skulls of the man-resembling monkeys) ; the “ Mémoire sur les Micro- 
céphales ou Hommes-singes,” by Ch. Vogt; and the “Schidelformen des 
Menschen und der Affen,” by Dr. C. Alby. We also notice a little pamphlet 
on “ The Tellurium and its Application,” by F. Wittsack of Berlin (E. Schotte 
& Co.)}——At Mr. L. W. Schmidt’s may be had the annual “ Deutsche Kiinst- 
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ler-Album,” published at Diisseldorf. This well known work reproduce tured on a large scale, in a similar style, for one fifth of that amount. It 
the best specimens of Diisseldorf art in very superior lithography. The | was a matter of regret among Americans in Paris that the automatic regis- 


present volume contains pictures by living artists and a great many 
poems. We mention among the former: “The Morning,” “The Even- 
ing,” “Southern Tyrol,” “ Dornréschen,” “Der Brautkrone,” “Jean 
Mabuse,” “ Rheingold,” etc. For those who admire or wish to study this 
school of painters, the “ Album” would be a very proper holiday gift—— 
Dr. T. Mayer has written a very elaborate book on the “ History of French 
Painting ” (Geschichte der franzésischen Malerei) since 1789. Its most 
interesting feature is, perhaps, the author’s thoughtful remarks on the re- 
lation of French painting to French political and moral life. Painting in 
modern times is not so obviously and sufficiently expressive of national life 
as it once was, and the task of tracing in painting the evidences of the 
general views and customs of society is an exceedingly delicate and difficult 
one. French painting, the most highly cultivated of all modern mani- 
festations of art, may prove to be also the most legible as a book of contem- 
porary life and manners. At all events, the attempt to read it in that way, 
if made with any acumen and with sufficient knowledge, cannot fail to 
prove a valuable contribution to the history of modern thought. 








SCIENTIFIO, 
APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY, AS SEEN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE Paris Exhibition afforded a favorable opportunity for the study of the 
applications of electricity to the arts, and we propose to give a hasty sketch 
of some of the most important inventions that were there exhibited. In 
doing this we shall follow the order of our note-book, and not the systematic 
arrangement of the Imperial Commission. 


THE METEOROGRAPH.—This is an apparatus destined to register mete- 
orological phenomena, by means of graphic curves traced upon paper, the 
movement of which is registered by clock-work. It was invented by Father 
Secchi, director of the Observatory at Rome, Italy, and occupied a conspic- 
uous place in one of the principal streets of the Palace. It was constantly at 
work, and was deemed worthy of a grand prize by the jury of awards. 
There were two prominent faces to the apparatus; one of them was sur- 
mounted by a clock, and provided with a paper tablet on which were regis- 
tered automatically the indications of the barometer, the wet and dry 
thermometer, and the hour of rain. This roll or tablet of paper would 
finish its course in two days and a half, and present well-developed curves, 
the study of which would give all of the details of the phenomena, espe- 
cially the sudden changes during storms. The second face presented a tablet 
on which was registered the force and direction of the wind, as well as the 
indications of the metallic thermometer. This roll finishes its course in ten 
days, and its principal advantage is to present a résumé of the variations of 
the elements in a way to permit of an easy comparison. The manner in 
which the various instruments are connecied with a galvanic battery is too 
complicated to admit of a detailed description without the aid of diagrams, 
but a general description may enable the reader to form a clear conception 
of the ingenious invention. A properly counterpoised piston floating on the 
mercury in the barometer, with pencils attached, and applied according to 
the parallelogram of motion, gives the curves on the tablet. The psychrom- 
eter consists of two thermometers, with dry and wet bulb. The ther- 
mometers are open at the top, and at the bottom bave platinum wires fused 
into the bulbs to connect with the battery. Two platinum wires, supported 
on a frame which moves vertically, enter the capillary tubes of the ther- 
mometer, and can be plunged at any moment far enough to touch the mer- 
cury and thus establish the circuit with the battery. The clock sets in 
motion every quarter of an hour a little chariot, on which is a miniature 
Morse telegraph, and which marches back and forth recording in the neatest 
manner the variations between the wet and dry bulbs, and the moisture of 
the air. The hour of the rain is marked by the movement of a magnet 
attached to a wheel provided with buckets and placed on the top of the 
house. The quantity of the rain is measured by the indications of a float 
in a suitable reservoir in the basement, and is also automatic in its motions. 
The direction of the wind is measured by four telegraphs—the force of the 
wind by peculiar hemispherical wheels or capstans. The battery employed 
was a modification of Daniel’s, which only required the addition of a little 
water and sulphate of copper every month. A similar apparatus had been 
in operation for nearly seven years at the Observatory in Rome, and bound 
volumes of the observations taken during all that time were exhibited in 
Paris. The cost of the apparatus was ten thousand dollars, but it was un- 
necessarily luxurious io its appointments, and similar ones could be manufac. 





tering and printing barometer of Mr. G. W. Hough, which is in operation 
in the Merchants’ Exchange in New York, was not sent to the Exhibition, 
for comparison and criticism. It is now universally admitted that only by 
automatic instruments can we ever hope to solve the question of storms 
and other meteorological phenomena, and therefore all the inventions of 
this character must be studied and compared before we can hope to see any 
particular form universally adopted. Father Secchi's ingenious apparatus 
was pronounced by competent judges to do its work thoroughly and well, 
and we should be glad to see it introduced into this country. 


ALARM THERMOMETER.—In the agricultural department was a self-regu- 
lating and alarm thermometer, constructed upon a plan similar to the one 
adopted by Secchi. A platinum wire was fused into the bulb, and a second 
wire inserted at the degree to which it was proposed to raise the temperature 
in a hothouse or other building, and both wires were connected with a battery 
which drove a magneto-electric machine so situated that it could at all 
times be seen by the director of the establishment. In this way control was 
kept of the temperature, and any neglect on the part of the servants at 
once noted. 


EvLectric Ligut For LigutHovsE ILLUMINATION.—The English had a 
lighthouse of the natural size, the illumination in which was obtained from 
electro-magnets driven by a two-horse-power engine. This light was visible 
at night from nearly all parts of Paris, and was of dazzling brilliancy. The 
value of this application for lighthouse purposes consists in the intensity of 
the light. The light is condensed into the smallest possible space, and, 
while it is aot diffuse ehough for photographic purposes, excepting near by, 
its intensity exactly adapts it to be seen at great distances. An oil flame 
would require to be two thousand times larger to produce the same amount 
of light. The cost beyond the wear and tear of the apparatus was stated to 
be the fuel required to raise steam for the small engine and the carbon 
points used in the burners. 


AN ELEctTRIC PrANo.—A piano driven by electricity was certainly a 
novelty. The instrument was in the section of machinery, and looked 
exactly like an ordinary upright piano. It was provided with a key-board, 
and could be played upon in the ordinary way, or attached to a battery and 
made to work by electricity. It was the invention of a Swiss familiar with 
the construction of music-boxes, and was suggestive in its form of that class 
of instruments. There was a long metallic barrel driven by clock-work, 
over which revolved a piece of thick pasteboard in which the musical notes 
were cut. Resting upon the pasteboard were teeth or copper pointers just 
like those in a music box, each one of which corresponded with the notes 
of the piano. The pointers were pressed down upon the barrel by springs, 
and were connected at the other end with a galvanic battery. As long as 
the pasteboard intervened between the end of these pointers and the re- 
volving barrel, the current was broken and no notes were struck ; but as 
often as the pointer came over a hole cut in the paper, it was thus brought 
in contact with the metal of the barrel, and the connection in the circuit 
was established and a note struck on the piano. By bringing these holes 
opposite the proper pointers, and at distances to correspond to the time of 
the piece, a complete tune could be played. The papers with the notes cut 
out looked like a pattern for weaving. Several pieces of music were per- 
formed by electricity, and the time and expression were so well imitated 
that anyone would have supposed that the instrument was being played by 
hand. 

MAGNETO-ELECTRIC MACHINES.—There were several machines of this 
character, for which it was claimed that they could replace the ordinary 
galvanic battery in most operations, as, for example, telegraphing, electro- 
plating, and electric light ; and it was asserted that they could be used as a 
motive power. For some unexplained reason, none of these machines ap- 
pear to be successful. They looked well as specimens of workmanship ; 
they were ingeniously contrived ; they were theoretically correct, but in 
practice they do not secure the confidence of the public. The electro-mag- 
netic company of Birmingham claimed for their motor that it could replace 
steam, especially where the force required was small, that the cost was the 
game as that of steam-power, without danger of explosions. The price of a 
one-borse-power machine was two hundred and fifty dollars. Some of the 
magneto-electric machines were so covered up that it was impossible to 
study their interior construction. In all of them the principle of the revo- 
lution of helices around magnets appeared to obtain. 

ELECTRIC ATTACHMENT TO Looms.—In case a thread broke in weaving, 
the fact was indicated by the violent ringing of a bell, and the stoppage of 
the machinery, all by automatic motion, and through the aid of a battery. 
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The same attachment could have been applied to any other machine as well 
as to a loom. 


ENGRAVING BY ELEcTRICITY.—There were inventions of this character 
for copying in fac-simile any pattern whatsoever. One arm of a pointer moved 
over a picture, and the other over a lithographic stone or a metal plate, and 
the cutting instrument, by making or breaking the current of electricity, 
was made to cut or to pass over the plate, and to repeat the shading and 
depth of any original picture. There were several instruments of this char- 
acter which apparently did their work well. 


ELEcTRIC CAR-BRAKE.—The engineer is able to put down all of the 
brakes on a train of cars at the same moment, and to stop the train very 
suddenly, by simply placing his thumb upon the key which makes the con- 
nection with the battery. There were large cars with this attachment, and 
the whole thing worked well in the model. 

ELectTric CaAR-SIGNAL.—In case the cars were broken asunder the 
fact would be instantly communicated to the engineer by the ringing of a 
bell. 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS were as numerous as the ordinary time-pieces—in 
fact, all the clocks on the towers appeared to be driven by electricity, and 
they consequently kept uniform time. 

CASsELLI's TELEGRAPH.—This instrument was one of the greatest curi- 
osities in the Exhibition. It represented in autograph the message of the 
sender. If instead of signing your name to a dispatch you were to make a 
skilful portrait of yourself with a peculiar kind of ink, an exact copy of the 
same would be sent. Writing, pictures, patterns, and autographs could be 
transmitted by this machine with entire accuracy. amd if the apparatus were 
to be attached to the electric engraving machine previously mentioned, the 
despatch could be engraved at a distance of a thousand miles from the 
original copy. A pointer moving over magnetic ink, by making and break- 
ing the circuit, was made to repeat in fac-simile whatever was put under it. 
It was all the same whether it was plain writing, a drawing, a pattern, or a 
picture. The electrograph of Lenoir was a modification of Casselli’s, and 
appearec to work very well. We saw numerous pictures copied by it. 

ELECTRIC SIGNALS of all kinds were exhibited. To announce that a switch 
was wrong, that the draw was open, that the down train had not started 
that there was danger ahead, was all practically arranged. For use in the 
house there was no end to the contrivances. If the servant did not answer 
the bell, the bell would keep on ringing all day and all night until it was 
attended to, If a burglar entered a door or window, his approach would 
be announced by a lusty ringing of bells. If the water was too low in the 
boiler, ding, dong would go the bell, If the house was growing cold, the 
mercury would sink in the thermometer and again the bell would ring. 


ELectric GAs-LIGHTING.—There were contrivances for turning on and 
off gas by electricity, lighting any number of burners at the same instant of 
time. By connecting this with the burglar-alarm telegraph, the opening of 
a door or window would set the bells ringing and light all of the burners 
in the house at the same instant. 


Tue CHronogRarH.—For measuring short intervals of time no instru- 
ments have been devised at all equal to those in which electricity is, 
employed. A most important instrament was exhibited by Professor 
Glassner, of Liége, for measuring the velocity of a cannon-ball by recording 
the interval of its passage from one point to another. The ball in its flight 
was made to break copper wires placed on its track at measured intervals, 
and the breakage of the galvanic current was recorded upon a revolving 
cylinder in a way to indicate the smallest fraction of time. The variation 
in the velocity of the ball from the commencement in the cannon until it 
was spent was accurately measured in this way. The same instrument 
was adapted to the measurement of time in all other observations, the 
record in all cases being made by electricity. 


Evectric Mirrors.—lIn order to attract larks in hunting it is customary 
to have revolving mirrors, but the machinery hitherto employed has rather 
served to frighten away the birds. Electric mirrors were exhibited which 
were claimed to be perfect in their way. 


Evecrric Sarety Lamp.—The danger of explosions in coal mines from 
the careless use of Sir Humphry Davy’s safety lamp has been frequently 
demonstrated. It is proposed to obviate this danger by the introduction of 
a lamp composed of Geissler tubes properly protected by wire and driven 
by a small Ruhmkorf coil and battery carried in a knapsack on the back of 
the workman. These tubes have the air pumped out of them and the light 
comes from a constant stream of electricity passing-from one end to the 
other. If the glass breaks, no fire can be communicated to the outer gages, 





as the connection with the battery is broken at-the same instant, and no 


spark can pass. This kind of a lantern could be used by travellers for 
reading at night on the railroad, as the whole apparatus can be carried in a 
carpet bag and can be easily suspended from a hook. 








THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN.* 


’ Mr. ALGER has already made himself favorably known as a scholar, 
a writer, and a connoisseur in matters of sentiment. He seems to have an 
especial fondness for certain outlying departments, as one may call them, of 
human feeling; and he treats them .with a kind of lyrical enthusiasm and 
an exhaustive fulness of detail. He recently published a monograph on the 
taste—or the pasaion—for solitude; and he now reappears with a treatise 
on the friendships of women. Both of these topics strike us as nearly 
akin to that class of subjects which one may call, in a literary sense, only 
half-legitimate—that is, they are in their essence so volatile and impalpable 
that, in order to arrest and fix them, and submit them to critical examina- 
tion, one must run the risk of giving them an artificial rigidity, and robbing 
them of their natural grace and perfume. It is true that Mr. Alger eludes 
this peril in a great measure, from the fact that nothing is less critical than 
his manner; and that the intellectual instrument with which he handles, in 
either case, the delicate tissue of his theme, has nothing of dogmatic or 
scientific harshness. His subjects and his discourse possess an equal vague- 
ness and fluidity. He is, to our perception, a purely sentimental writer ; 
a fact which, under the circumstances, carries with it several aids, and as 
many impediments, to a happy execution of hisaim. It ensures a sympa- 
thetic treatment and guards him against important errors, but it detracts 
seriously from the value of his book and from its weight and dignity. It 
diminishes its literary merit and gives it a shapelessness, a diffuseness, a 
light and superficial air, very much at variance with the solid character of 
the information from which it springs, and with the genuine iove of letters 
and of human nature which has apparently fostered its growth. The truth 
is, we suppose, Mr. Alger is an optimist. He prefers the pleasant side of 
human nature. He abounds in that tepid gentleness of charity which 
has an instinctive aversion to the critical spirit. The critical spirit finds its 
way into so many dingy places, delights so in the dusky, musty corners of 
character and of history, and discovers so grievous blots upon the fair com- 
plexion of humanity, that a great deal of ingenuity is required to persuade 
the reader that the flame of virtue still smoulders in the dim recesses and 
that the ugly stains are not indelible. Mr. Alger’s ingenuity shrinks from 
the task. He thinks it the wiser and better plan to direct one’s vision along 
the level spaces of history—or rather, we should say, to let it followa 
fancied line in the upper atmosphere, which shall in reality embrace only 
the scattered peaks of transcendent worth, but which we shall suppose by 
courtesy to strike the average of heaJthy, haman merit. The purely senti- 
mental way of dealing with personal history and character, which, as we 
say, is simply the courteous way, and which transports into literature that 
principle of compromise with the strict and embarrassing truth of things 
which finds its only complete and beautiful application in manners, is one 
for which we have individually very little sympathy. We cannot help 
thinking that, invaluable as it is in literature as an auxiliary sentiment, it is 
worthless as the prime and sole agent ; and that a book which recommends 
itself chiefly by its gentleness and charitableness of tone will of necessity 
fall far short of perfection in its kind. Fortunately, Mr. Alger’s love of the 
couleur de rose is not the only quality by which he addresses the sympa- 
thetic jadgment, It is impossible not to sympathize unconditionally with 
his manly and generous interest in the idiosyncrasies and pursuits of women, 
as well as with his unwearying intellectual curicsity—although, as we say, 
he will insist on dipping the edge of it in milk. 

Mr. Alger, with an intensity of fancy to which he is rather too com- 
pliant, speaks somewhere, in the volume before us, of the “ vitriolic Swift.” 
We will leave him to devise in his next work an epithet for that intellec- 
tual temper which he deems most dissimilar to that of the great satirist, 
and ther we will respectfully apply it to hie own genius. It is just this 
vitriolic—or, to call things by their right names, this satiric—element that 
is so fatally absent from Mr. Alger’s manner. He may, indeed, object that 
it was designedly excluded at the outset, and that he has been studiously, 
religiously careful not to caat.the faintest shadow of ridicule upon attach- 
ments and even, if one pleases, infatuations, which in their day must in this 
frivolous world have obtained their full share of irony. But what strikes 
us is, that Mr. Alger’s style is not even potentially satirical. It seems to 
lack that small but essential measure of irony which accompanies real dis- 





* “The Friendships of Women, By William Rouneeyille Alger.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1868. ; 
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crimination. Mr. Alger is emphatically not discriminating. The reader is 
constantly struck with the oddity of a man’s having at cnce so great a love 
for collecting personal facts and so little of a turn for analyzing them. Mr. 
Alger, in truth, with his large information, and his profuseness and abun- 
dance in his own direction, might offer a very fair field of exercise to a 
critic with less knowledge and less tenderness, but more discernment and 
cleverness and a more lively sense of the real. And such a critic would be 
especially struck with the fact that the objects of Mr. Alger’s special predi- 
lection—certain ladies of the earlier modern society of France (Mesdames de 
Staél, Récamier, Swetchine, etc.)—may be said to have been especially dis- 
tinguished, in spite of their uncontested moral elevation, by the liveliest 
sense of this same element of reality in life and by the full complement of 
malice which accompanies such appreciation. These ladies had not kept 
salons for nothing; and Mr. Alger, who has evidently frequented their 
drawing-rooms as assiduously as a man of this generation may do—studied 
their records, that is, with generous devotion—has assuredly visited them 
the least bitin vain. As a general thing, Mr. Alger’s heroines are more 
knowing than he, and one is led to doubt whether they would quite recog- 
nize themselves in the fresh white gowns in which he dresses them. “A 
certain Madame Ancelot,” says Mr. Alger scornfully, speaking of a clever 
and distinguished woman who some years ago wrote a rather darkly-shaded 
account of Mme. Récamier’s social sway. And yet we ask ourselves whether, 
after all, this charming woman would so very much prefer to Mme. Ancelot’s 
picture the portrait executed by a certain Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Alger, plainly, is so fond of French models that we do not feel as if 
it were unfair to suggest comparisons between his own fashion of dealing 
with the characteristics of women and that of the good French critics. We 
speak, of course, only of the spirit. He would probably disclaim having 
his execution forced into a comparison which it is so little calculated to 
endure. M. Sainte-Beuve has written about women as almost no man has 
succeeded in doing, with a delicacy, a sympathy, and a fineness of insight 
which amount almost, in value and in charm, to revealed knowledge. We 
have been forcibly struck with the singular and highly representative differ- 
ence in their treatment of a certain common point. Mr. Alger in his list of 
friendships has, of course, not neglected the famous one between Bettina 
von Arnim and Goethe ; and he has devoted to this episode several pages 
marked by the almost naive intensity and ingenuity of his rhetoric, as well 
as by the tone of pure and elevated conviction which everywhere redeems 
his most partial and superficial judgments from being anything less than 
respectable. “The electric soil of her brain,” says Mr. Alger, speaking of 
the graceful Bettina, “teemed with a miraculous efflorescence on which he 
was never tired of gazing.” We do not stop to criticise the language of 
this statement. We content ourselves with saying that it strikes us as out 
of all taste, if not of all reason. It is enough that it gives the key of the 
whole picture, and is a valid assurance that the precious lesson of doubt, of 
interrogation, of irony, so invaluable in dealing with these sentimental mat- 
ters, is a hundred miles away. Now, Sainte-Beuve has written two excel- 
lent articles upon the correspondence on which Mr. Alger’s statement is 
based, in which he does ample justice to its many delightful qualities, to 
the beautiful sagacity of Goethe, and to the innocent exultation of the young 
girl. But he concludes his second article in these words: “ But on the day 
after you have read this book, to get back fully into the truth of human 
nature and passion, to purge your brain of all chimerical fantasies and 
mists, I advise you strongly to read the Dido ia the ‘neid,’ a few scenes of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ or yet the episode of Francesca da Rimini ia Dante, or 
just simply ‘Manon Lescaut.’” Such a bit of critical reason is worth 
twenty pages of uncriticalsentiment. A glimpse of “ Manon Lescaut” would 
come by no means amiss in Mr. Alger’s pages. It would serve very well, 
for instance, to balance this insufferable little sentence, @ propos of the Ger- 
man Rahel Levin : “ The king among her friends was her lover and hus- 
band, Varnhagen von Ense.” All that there is infelicitous in this sentence 
must be felt ; it can hardly be indicated. To connect a man with a woman, 
no matter how charming, under so many supreme titles is, it seems to us, 
to make dignities rather too cheap. It is true Mr. Alger gives us Dido ; 
but how, think you? Dido in what guise? In the category of “ Friend_ 
ships of Sisters,” vis-d-vis to her sister Anna. One fancies the great Virgilian 
funeral-pyre flaming up afresh in one supreme, indignant flash. 

But in spite of these defects we should be very sorry not to add that Mr. 


Alger’s book is a work of no small beauty and richness. It has the qualities = 


which accompany these very defects—a singular elevation and purity of 
tone, a profound and consistent sense of the noble possibilities of human 
character, and, in default of perfection of manner, an immense fulness of 
matter. It is, perhaps, no such great fault to be somewhat weak on these 
terms, especially the last clause of them. It is very gratifying to me a 





writer in these cynical, sceptical, and, indeed, we may add, critical days, 
willing to make a book about pure sentiment, and to write with exquisite 
gravity the complete history of a matter whose very existence has always 
been a subject half of doubt and half of ridicule. And, moreover, we have 
derived from Mr. Alger’s work an impression which alone repays us for 
having read it, an impression as delightful as it is unique—the impression of 
the beauty of that kindliness and courage which can execute so great &@ 
labor without the stimulus of the critical and sceptical faculty, but under 
the simple inspiration of an implicit belief and homage. The fragment we 
have quoted from Sainte-Beuve is in its nature more or less of an epigram. 
Mr. Alger does not reward himself with epigrams. Even if we were able, 
therefore, we should be sorry to criticise him in epigrams, or to write of 
him in any other but the frank and cordial spirit in which he writes of his 
heroines. 


BOOKS FOR OHILDREN OF ALL AGES," 


Any father of a family who is willing that his boys should read Coop. 
er’s novels or Mayne Reid’s, and would prefer to have them avoid dime 
novels and the unnatural backwoods romances of Dr. J. H. Robinson of 
Emerson Bennett, will do well to purchase of Messrs. Appleton two pretty 
green volumes of George Catlin’s. These books bear the imprint of the 
house just mentioned, but are of London press-work, and we can only 
guess that they were published some time since 1861, and have found 
many readers. Certainly they deserve many. Their author is himself 
a highly interesting character, and he not only writes in an excep- 
tionally good style, but with sense as rare, and humanity by no means 
common. His words breathe only sincerity and truthfulness, even where 
—as when he acquits the Indians of ever having been cannibals—he 
speaks too sweepingly in favor of a much-slandeged race. Both volumes 
are divided between North and South America, and in an unexaggerated 
narrative of actual adventure the boy-reader is most agreeably transported 
over plains and down rivers and along foreign coasts, learning nothing but 
what he will be the better for remembering, and getting a much better idea 
of the Indians than one adult in a thousand possesses. If we were teaching 
school we should make “ Life among the Indians” and “ Last Rambles 
amongst the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes” a text-book 
of American history and geography—such a text-book, let us add, as under 
slavery could never have been tolerated in this country. For when, prior 
to 1860, would a school-committee have approved of chapter ix. of the 
“ Life,” that tells the shameful truth about the Georgia and Florida Indi- 
ans, whose ghosts haunted the later battle-fields of Missionary Ridge, 
Atlanta, and Olustee? Parents may learn much of Mr. Catlin while he 
addresses their children, and, we predict, will not easily tire of reading 
aloud relations so full of tact and so rich in experience. Towards the close 
of “ Last Rambles ” he discusses the question of the probable peopling of 
this continent from any other, and reaches an adverse conclusion. These 
books abound in illustrations from Mr. Catlin’s wealth of resources, but 
only a few were uomistakably draughted by him. 

We did not fairly know how old we were till we had looked through 
“Every Boy’g Book,” when we straightway wished we were young again. 
Failing in that, and not having mentioned this admirable compilation in 
season for Christmas purchases, we must not allow the new year to come in 
without calling attention to one of the most valuable presents that could be 
made to any boy. Weare very much tempted to print the whole table of 
contents outright, but that occupies ten pages of the book itself, so let us 
merely say that besides all manner of sports and games and tricks and 
modes of exercise, there are instructions in carpentering and gardening, in 
the rudiments of chemistry, in the use of the br ssnsatinais in photography, 
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in electrotyping, etc., etc., etc. Indeed, the book appears to us to be capable 
of lending great assistance in determining a child's bent, and the proper 
direction of his education ; but the most of it, of course, owes its origin to 
the boy nature, and will not reveal much of the man’s. Such are the chap- 
ters on cryptography and the deaf and dumb alphabet, with which every 
school-room is tolerably familiar; such is not that on collecting postage 
stamps—a taste often associated with a fondness for scientific pursuits. The 
writer here is not wise in saying that the United States stamps “are usu- 
ally models of choice engraving,” and that ‘ General Andrew (Stonewall) 
Jackson,” whose effigy he prints from our two-cent stamp, is “a hero com- 
mon to North and South,” being found also on the Confederate stamps! 
We must remark, too, that this book is written for “every young gentleman 
in England,” and therefore is not in all respects adapted to our democratic 
training ; and our boys must be satisfied to smile when they find base-ball 
called “ feeder,” and not only very inadequately described, but classed under 
“ out-door sports with toys,” instead of under “athletic sports and manly 
exercises,” along with cricket and boating. 

The extremely handsome cover of “ Our Four-Footed Friends,” and the 
name of Mary Howitt upon it, lead the youthful reader to expect much en- 
joyment. He will find it in the large and fine pictures of Mr. Harrison Weir, 
which prove to be the prominent feature of the book. The story was evi- 
dently written to fit them, as is ludicrously manifest in chapter xx. : 
“Amongst all the multifarious animals at Old Lodge there was not a 
monkey"—which is immediately made an excuse for telling about monkeys. 
It is not much of a story, but being full of entertaining bits, anecdotes, and 
the like, and written in Mrs. Howitt’s always pleasant manner, will un- 
doubtedly be well received by the young folks. 

It is somewhat difficult to decide whether “ The Clifford Household ” is 
meant for little girls or young women. At first, it seemed as if we were 
reading a child’s book, the two principal characters, one bad and one good— 
to describe them roughly—being children. But they grow up, marry, be- 
come mothers, and still somehow it remains a child’s book—one that sensi- 
tive, introverted girls of twelve or thereabouts, girls with more imagination 
than chest, will gloat over. It may make them cry in secret, and think that 
possibly they may be going to die ; or, on the other hand, it may do them 
good ; one man’s poison is another man’s food—to invert the proverb. Yet 
we do not mean to insinuate anything disrespectful of a story which is 
founded on right principles, and the rare understanding that education 
means to draw out and not to cram in, and which is therefore worthy of 
respect. But,as a matter of taste, we prefer juvenile fiction without a 
flavor of sentimental precocity. For the rest, the plot is stirring, the reli- 
gious notions orthodox, and the good Alice marries a young man named 
Herbert Spenser. 

Judging, as is common, by the size of the print, we should say that 
“ The Story of the Little Fox "—which is an account of the McClintock ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin—was written for children of from 
seven to ten years ; not older, perhaps younger. But they ought not to be 
bothered with such words as “ predatory,” “ manual,” “ lucrative,” “ forti- 
fied,” and the like, or with a sentence like this: ‘‘ A way which, if feasibie, 
would have been of incalculable benefit to mankind by advancing civiliza- 
tion, mercantile and scientific.” Some children will be glad to get hold of 
this condensed narrative. 

We are compelled to say that “The Child’s Country Story Book” is, in 
spite of its pretty colored pictures, a disagreeable little book. Imagine any 
mother of refinement—even one who had never had a taste of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen—reading to her little ones Mr. Miller's story of the “ Greedy 
Duckling.” “I’m sure he’s a nasty, greedy duckling, and when he gets 
big enough I'll have him killed,” said the old grandmother. In the end 
the duckling runs into the mouth of an oven after a custard, a revengeful 
cat shuts the door on him, and when the grandmother comes to look after 
her dainty, “there was such a smell of burnt feathers and fat as nearly 
knocked her down; for the duckling first ran all to dripping,” etc., etc. 
“The Pet Lamb” is redolent of slaughter-houses ; and as little Polly goes 
to sleep she thinks it is very hard to have pet lambs slaughtered, and yet 
how could she do without roast lamb and mint sauce? The pet rabbits are 
made into rabbit-pies ; the conversations of the animals are coarse and occa- 
sionally brutal. Here is the “Cock of the Walk” to a hen visitor: “He 
threatened to kick her crinoline if she did n’t take herself off.” The “ Little 
Gooseherd ” is the only story in the book that is not thus disfigured. 

“Tommy Hickup,” by Rosa Abbott, is quitea bewildering book. The in- 
cidents are of no country known to geographers, the personages seem to 
be almost purely British, and the dialect in which they talk is of the State 
of Maine and States adjacent. We donot know what the author could have 
been thinking of when she wrote it. There is an unaccountable lack of 





coherence in the plot, to call it so, of probability in the separate incidents, 
and of reality in the characters; and altogether the story is a nondescript 
affair, fitter for old people than for young, but in nowise valuable for either. 
We are a little mazed merely to recall some of it to memory, and wiii dis- 
miss it by saying that men and women who read it will wish they had spent 
the time of its perusal in perusing something else, and that children who 
read it will be pleased with the story such as it is, and, for the rest, will 
learn from it that some of their elders are extremely despicable persons ; 
a lesson which it may on the whole be as well—we speak in the interest of 
adults—to leave it to time to teach them gradually. 

The facility with which “ Oliver Optic” turns out books for boys would 
be something wonderful and something commendable if the books were at 
all hard to make or good when made; but they are all very poor. They 
are lively with incidents ; that praise can be given them, but the incidents 
are usually improbable, and often wildly improbable, and fortunately 
impossible ; the characters are never real characters—nobody ever remem- 
bers one of them for half an hour after the volume is closed ; the sentiments 
are painfally vulgar; and, altogether, though a boy learns from Mr. Adams’s 
books no one thing positively bad, they are not to be described as books of 
an improving and elevating kind. If we could have our way, the sale of 
them should stop immediately and entirely. In “ Seek and Find,” the book 
before us, we have a ridiculous story of a “smart boy ”"—one of those boys 
of whom Mr. Dickens speaks when he says that one never sees an old head on 
young shoulders without feeling an irresistible desire to knock it off. He 
saves a young lady, his future wife, from death by suicidal drowning ; 
easily gets the better of a “heavy villain” ten years older than him- 
self; discovers that his wretched old uncle has concealed a will which 
would make his nephew wealthy ; nobly rescues his mother, whom his 
profligate relatives have shut up in an English lunatic asylum, and in 
various ways figures melodramatically as the hero of a preposterous sensa- 
tional novel razeed to suit the minds of grammar and primary school chil- 
dren. Such books, whatever Mr. Adams and the poor children may think, 
are worse than worthless. They encourage youthful impudence and 
“ smartness,” and do nothing at all to take the average New England boy 
away from the Boston Herald, from a Young American belief in his foolish 
self, and from general insufferableness. A single one of Scott's novels, a 
single book like Mr. Dana’s excellent “Two Years Before the Mast,” or 
“Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby,” is worth infinitely more than all 
the trash of “ The Starry Flag Series ” a million times repeated. Or once 
repeated ; each repetition increases the offence and the injury. We assure 
Mr. Adams with the most candid sincerity that, no matter how little harm 
he means, he is doing a great dealof harm. In “Seek and Find” he stands 
in nearly the same relation to juvenile readers as that in which the Braddons 
stand to readers of a larger growth, and the success of both him and them, 
while it is a trophy of triumph to the writers, is a monument of the mis- 
fortune, to say the least of it, of their readers. 

We believe there are not less than four translations of Louise von Ploen- 
nies’ “ Princess Ilse” now in our market. In Germany the story has 
long been very popular, and why it has been so much of a favorite it is easy 
to see. It is not so easy to see why it should be considered a child's book. 
It moralizes the old legend of the Princess Ilse, or rather it moralizes that 
most delightful portion of the “ Pictures of Travel” in which Heine deals 
with the famous Hartzlegend. Frau von Ploennies makes out of it an alle- 
gory, graceful and rather successful as allegories go, to the effect that pride 
is of the devil—the father of all lies—and that only in usefulness is there 
real happiness. Any brook would have answered her purpose, and we con- 
fess to a feeling of slight resentment that she should have, so to speak, har- 
nessed a steed of so undoubtedly celestial strain to her little go-cart. Still, 
her version of the story is poetical in its way, pretty enough in its details, 
fanciful with some original and some borrowed fancifulness, and very pleas- 
ing for its purity and kindness, and the freshness of its nature-painting. 
We have our doubts if American boys and girls—whatever may be the case 
with German children—will not find it too fanciful. The Princess Ilse par- 
takes too much, so far as her actions are concerned, of the nature of the 
river Ilse, and the river partakes too much of the character of a human 
being, for either to be anything but a rather baffling creature to the under- 
standing of childhood. A child will grow up to it, however, or ought to 
grow up to it; and whoever makes a gift of “The Princess Ilse” to any 
young friend may properly feel that he has given him a pleasure which 
will last, which will increase for a long time, and never will fail wholly. 








North Coast, and Other Poems. By Robert Buchanan. With Illustra- 
tions.” (New York and London: George Routledge & Sons. 1867.)— 
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Mr. Buchanan’s strength as a writer seems to lie almost wholly in the 
fulness and tenderness of his sympathy with the poor, the unfortunate and 
the criminal, the lowly and the low. He says in the prelude to his miscel- 
laneous poems: 


“ My fall heart hungers out unto the stainéd.” 


So it does. We may add that this hunger is not often expressed with much 
more of force or beauty than in the verse above quoted. We should not 
send any one to his poetry for anything more than the pathos of the facts 
of daily life in “the cottages where poor men lie;”’ the huts and cells 
where men and women lie whom poverty has driven into crime or error. 
And we should beforehand advise the reader not to expect that Mr. Bu- 
chanan either greatly heightens the pathos of the facts or beautifies it by 
the charm of his imagination. He does not, to our apprehension. There is 
the narrative ; he invented it or he discovered it—to do the one is as easy as 
to do the other—and besides this there is not much. Yet there is some- 
thing besides this. He is not destitute of humor or of imagination, and 
his pitying sympathy has given him insight into the motives and feel- 
ings of the class of people which he has most studied. There is something 
more than sympathetic presentation of facts in the “Scottish Eclogue,” in 
“The Ballad-Maker,” and in parts of “ Meg Blane.” Imagination had a fin- 
ger, if not a hand, in the production of them. We copy a passage from the 
last-named poem. Meg Blane has been seduced, twenty years since, by a 
lover who deserted her, promising to return. She, meantime, lives as a 
fisherwoman, rearing her son, an idiot, to man’s years, “Bearded,” Mr. Bu- 
chanan very often calls him, for he has a way of repeating favorite words 
which would seem to prove his vocabulary limited. He, meantime, forgets 
her and marries another. He is cast ashore, by shipwreck, near Meg’s hut, 
and she speedily finds that the hope she has been so long cherishing is a 
vain one. The dying out of her love for him is thus told: 


** Over this agony I linger not, 
Nor shall I picture how upon that shore 
They met and spoke and parted yet once more, 
So calmly that the woman understood 
Her hope iudeed had gone away for good. 
But ere the man departed from the p ace, 
It seemed to Meg, contemplating his face, 
Her love for hi nad ne’er been so intense 
As it had seemed when he was far from thence; 
And many a thing in him seemed little-hearted 
And mean and loveless; so that ere they parted 
She seemed unto her sorrow reconciled. 
And when he went away she almost smiled, 
But bitterlie, and turned to toil again, 
And felt most hard to all the world of men.” 


This seems true to nature everywhere, among high and low, and it 
would not be fair to the author to say that he found it in the story. Meg 
sickens, losing all her courage; her life died with her love, and she 
pines away. Her witless son waits on her in her illness; and the poet has 
well imagined the effect on his behavior of his mother’s woes. Or, as one 
may say—seeing how in other things, when facts cannot help him, his 
imagination mostly fails him—he has closely studied and sympathetically 
reproduced all the features of a case which actually fell under his observa- 
tion. In the other case the sympathetic imagination seems to have been at 
work, and in this one sympathetic observation. We may as well say here 
that in the “Battle of Drumliemoor,” “The Saint’s Story,” the very dis- 
agreeable “ Poem to David,” and certain other pieces where Mr. Buchanan 
escapes wholly from facts and trusts himself to his unaided powers, 
he makes a bad failure. This is the description of the idiot son’s imitative 
sadness : 


** And now there was a change in his sole friend 
He could not comprehend. 
But, lo! unto the shade of her distress 
His nature shaped itself in gentleness ; 
And when he found her weeping. he too wept; 
And if she laughed, Jangh-d out in company. 
And often to the fisher-huts he crept, 
And begged her bread, and brought it tenderly, 
And held it to her mouth, and, till she ate, 
Would tou -h no piece, although he hungered sore. 
And these things were a solace to her fate, 
But wrung her heart the more. 


Something had made the world more sad and strange, 
But easily he changéd with the change. 
For in the very trick of woe he clad 
His features, and was sad sipce she was sad, 
And leant his chin upon his hand like her, 
And looked at vacancy: and when the deep 
Was troublous, and she started up from sleep, 
He too awoke, with fearful heart astir ; 
And aye the more her bitter tears she shed 
Upon his neck, in woe to mark his woe, 
The more in blind, deep love he fashionéd 
His grief to hers, and was contented so.” 


Giving to the best pieces of the book the praise we have given it, and add. 


ing to that the further praise that it has passages of natural reflection well 
enough expressed, and some not excellent but good descriptions of natural 
scenery, we will say, on the other hand, that frequently the poet is heard 
speaking through the personages of his story instead of letting them speak 
for themselves, and that he too exclusively gives himself up to the harrow- 
ing. Both are artistic faults, and both have the same origin. Close adher. 
ence to his original, accurate and comprehensive portrayal of the life he 
tries to paint, would have saved him from the one and the other; then his 
farmers would never talk Buchanan, nor would all his low life be low life 
made—to the sacrifice of trath—on the single theory which the poet has 
chosen as most effective on the reader's feelings. Of his usual matter and 
manner the passages we have quoted above afford a specimen rather 
favorable than otherwise. But we have already sufficiently described the 
book. Mr. Buchanan is, so far as he isatall valuable, a poetical preacher of 
love and charity, enforcing his text by moving examples. Thus he does a 
noble work ; and he does it more than tolerably well, but is hardly a poet, 
or he would not have chosen themes that might better have been treated in 
prose; at the utmost, would have treated them less prosily. The binding of 
the volume, a heavy octavo, is elaborately fine, red and green and gilt cloth, 
with bevelled edges; the paper is tinted and heavy ; the type is large and 
clear; the illustrations are many—most being ugly-—-and altogether the 
book, as regards inside and outside, is good enough to constitute a pretty 
and valuable holiday gift. 





The Diamond Rose: A Life of Love and Duty. By Sarah Tytler, author 
of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ete. (London: Alexander Strahan ; New York: 
George Routledge & Sons.)—Out of her abundant historical knowledge, Miss 
Tytler gives us another novel. This time the history is Scotch ; the scene, 
Edinburgh and not far from it; the time, Anne's reign. The principal 
characters are born of the author’s own brain; but they are surrounded 
familiarly by personages of whom everybody knows something—Grizel 
Cochrane, for instance, who, as Lady Kerr, tells the tale of her robbing the 
mail for her father’s death-warrant in a very spirited manner. Then there 
are many more personages, of which a better than ordinary reader will 
know nothing, unless he be recently “crammed” for the purpose of read- 
ing “ The Diamond Rose.” Miss Tytler alludes to these antiquities in an 
easy and perfunctory manner, complimentary to the reader because imply- 
ing that merely to mention certain names, or hint at certain events, is to 
call up instantly the figure or the picture, date and all, before his well-rega- 
lated mind. The reader who is not more than ordinary can only blush and 
take down the encyclopedia. Yet Miss Tytler makes an excellent canvas 
with her suggestive touches here and there. Sometimes, asin the chapter 
entitled “ An Old Gathering,” she is enticed into following up one or another 
of these by-gone actors, and giving him and his doings a special sketch. In 
this way, although she succeeds in putting the reader en rapport with the 
period of which she is writing, she seriously injures the dramatic effect of 
her story. Resigning the story for the story's sake, then, the reflective 
young girl (for the book is more especially written for youog girls) will find 
much to dwell on with pleasure and profit. For beside the bright-colored 
reproductions of Edinburgh life in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the hair-dreasing, frilling, and painting, the puppets and crockery and lap- 
dogs, the hospitals, the “ black-coats,” the disasters of the Perthshire cam- 
paign, and all the rest, there is the “ Life of Love and Duty” of which all 
that we have been speaking of is but the setting. Euphame Napier is a 
maiden in Lady Somerville’s “ hospital "—as these charity foundations were 
called. She is a staunch, resolute, womanly girl, somewhat self-contained 
and unsympathetic, but altogether made of good stuff fora heroine. Her 
upright character earns her the “ Diamond Rose” from the patroness. This 
lays the foundation for an ambition which becomes her dearest object in 
life—to be herself the patroness of a charity. Her “duty,” however, is to 
“love;” and it is “laid on her,” in her own favorite phrase, to use her 
‘diamonds in purchasing counsel for her lover in his trial as one of the in- 
gurrectionists. Ina brief abstract we can hardly make it plain where the 
struggle lay; bat that there may be a struggle to give up what seems a 
glorious ambition, and take instead that which appears at the time the 
commoner happiness of household love, the sort of audience to which Miss 
Tytler speaks will know. Yet we are bound to say that, where one young 
lady is to be entreated not to shut her heart against the tender sentiment, 
‘there are about nine hundred who had better be counselled to entertain 
some ambition beyond it. We do not, however, propose to quarrel with a 
work because it only addresses itself to afew. And Euphame certainly does 
remain a fine woman to the end of ber days (spite of her marriage), and ail 
| the better for the lofty dreams of her girlhood. 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN. 


Ir we were asked to give the year which is just ending a name 
which should indicate its leading characteristic with some approach 
to accuracy, we should call it a year of disenchantment. Of course it 
has been remarkable for many other, and perhaps better, things; but 
the thing for which it has been most remarkable has been the number 
and magnitude of illusions that have perished in it. It has witnessed a 
process in politics somewhat analogous to that which the year 1863 
witnessed in the war. Up to that year there lingered in the popular 
mind a faith which, however mischievous, it was hard altogether to 
avoid admiring, that the nation’s salvation would be effected by some 
heaven-born general, some man sprung from the people, and able to 
manage armies and win battles without the aid either of school train- 
ing or practical experience, or any of the other slow and unromantic 
processes by which men in the Old World win their way to great 
ness. 

It could not be, people felt, that in a country which raised twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and doubled its population every twenty- 
five years, generals could not be produced when they were wanted 
without the cumbrous aid of military academies, or that, when bat- 
talions were needed for the field, citizens as intelligent and . well- 
educated as ours would have to measure so many inches round the chest, 
and have to learn to march and wheel and obey painfully and labori- 
ously like European peasants. Horace Greeley retained nearly to the 
close of the war the belief which most people cherished during the first 
two years, that what was needed to bring the unhappy business to an 
end was simply a mighty rising of indignant farmers, each armed with 
a musket and intent on getting to Richmond. The truth dawned on 
people at last. Science in the end asserted its sway, as it always does 
in the affairs of men in the long run. The warriers who went forth 
from every State in command of great legions without other knowl- 
edge of war than what they had got from popular histories, were slowly 
but surely brought to nought. Many a volunteer by beginning low 
acquired an education in the field which at last fitted him for high 
positions; but nearly everybody who went out fancying that all he 
needed to make him a general was the governor’s commission and the 
blessing of his fellow-citizens found that he was mistaken, The plot- 
ting and planning, the combining and organizing, had after all to be 
done by the much-abused, much-despised West Pointers. No Cromwell 
came out of the counting-house or the farm, and if he had he 
would not have found a Rupert to ride over. He would have broken 
both heart and head against Lee’s and Johnson’s bayonets. 

We have had an experience somewhat similar in the political field 
since the war closed. Nothing could persuade many of the Radical 
leaders during the year 1866 that there was anything governmental 
which a majority in Congress could not accomplish. The task they 
set before themselves was nothing less than the remodelling of South- 
ern society on their own theory of right; and not simply this, but of 
doing it through the instrumentality of a majority in Congress merely, 
and without reference to the opinions or feelings of people out of 
doors. Now, the problem which meets every statesman is not the reali- 
zation of his ideal, because this is impossible, but the persuasion of his 
fellows into accepting his ideal as something desirable. The American 
people, in short, have to be legislated for not as if they were all they 
ought to be, but exactly as they are. On the question of negro suf- 
frage, on the negro question generally, in fact, there is a vast amount 
of stupid, unreasoning prejudice and ignorance. But the reason why 
men are difficult to govern is that they are prejudiced. If men 
were all highly instructed and had no prejudices at all, it would be 
as easy to rule them as to make impressions on wax. Even despots 
cannot drive them along without reference to their habits, traditions, 
and weaknesses, To get them to behave even with common justice or 


| common honesty, to bear with any restraint whatever on their passions 
| and appetites, there are but two instruments, force and conviction. In 
|a free country there is no place for the one; everything must be done 
|by the other. It is not enough to secure a majority in Congress, and 
hurry bills through. Your bills must be such as wili stand the test of 
discussion, as will commend themselves to the popular eye, jaundiced 
though it be, as statesmanlike and wise; and in your mode of recom- 
mending them and getting them passed you must play the advocate 
and not the master. 

This is an old story—as old as the world. It may seem extra- 
ordinary that it should have been forgotten; and yet when we came 
out of the war it seemed to be almost forgotten. Pascal has a pleasant 
saying, that Plato and Aristotle were a pair of good sensible men who 
felt when they were writing on politics that they were in reality draw- 
ing up regulations for the government of a mad-house, the lunatics, of 
course, having no voice in the matter and not being entitied to any. 
Some of those politicians who profess the profoundest respect for 
the will of the people have, in the reconstruction process, acted very 
much as if they were of Pascal’s way of thinking with regard to the 
nature of the part played in public affairs by themselves. The past 
year has effectually waked them up from their delusion. They have 
now to confess what a year ago it was impossible to get them to 
believe, that finding out -what is right is only a small part of a politi- 
cian’s duties, that the larger part consists in persuading people to agrée 
with him. They have learned, moreover, that departures from the 
regular course of law and justice almost invariably prove a two-edged 
sword, A good many of the prominent Republicans who have since 
clamored most loudly against Mr. Johnson's usurpations were violently 
opposed to calling Congress together at the close of the war. They 
then wanted the President himself to reconstruct with a high hand; it 
was only when they found he would not reconstruct in the right way 
that they fell back on Congress, which was then, and has never ceased 
to be, the rightful source of all legislation. We hope the lesson of the 
late crisis will never again be forgotten, 

Moreover, we ‘have learnt within the last year that nothing in 
a government like this is ever gained by stifling discussion. It is 
what men think and not what they say that makes mischief; and 
when legislative measures of such importance and complexity as those 
which have been before the country during the past two years are 
under consideration, there can hardly be too much discussion. They 
can hardly be too carefully drawn or have too many holes picked in 
them before they are passed, and the opposition, instead of being 
gagged, ought to be encouraged to speak out its mind. With regard 
to legislation more than to any other work of life is Burke’s observation 
true, that “our antagonist is our helper.” Mr. Stevens and the majority 
last winter could not be persuaded of this. Provided the object of a 
measure were good, provided it were intended to protect loyal men and 
punish rebels, they seem to have firmly held that the less discussion 
there was about its provisions after it left the committee, the better, 
Debate was stopped, therefore, by every device known to parliamentary 
tactics, The “ previous question” was used with a lavishness and 
unscrupulousness never before witnessed, although the smallness of 
the Democratic representation as compared to the size of the Demo- 
cratic party in the country gave the minority peculiar claims to a 
patient hearing. It got no hearing atall, The result has been that 
the reconstruction bill was so badly drawn and so full of holes that it 
has had to be twice amended. Moreover, the moderate Republicans 
have been disgusted and alienated, and the Democrats intensely exas- 
perated, and the elections all over the country are not only lost, but 
Messrs. Stevens and Boutwell have been seen within a few days crushed 
and silenced by that very “ previous question” which a year ago they 
thought such an invaluable weapon. It is not often that one witnesses 
in the political arena so marked g case of poetic justice, 

There has, moreover, during the past year been a great awakening 
from financial delusions. We could name a good many prominent men 
who, during the war, were amongst the loudest in making light of the 
national debt, and are now amongst the loudest in dwelling on its bur- 
densomeness. The country sees, and, we believe, profits by seeing, some 
of those who delighted in telling people who had money to lend how 
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many ways we had of paying our debts in gold and silver without 
trouble or inconvenience, now chuckling with delight over the new 
plan of paying them off in paper. It sees, too, thousands who, two 
years ago, laughed at the idea that we should ever have to groan under 
our debt like the effete nations of Europe, now deliberately proposing 
to get rid of it by means of which the poorest and most degraded 
"Luropean nations would be ashamed. The past year has made it very 
clear that the laws of human nature and the laws of political econo- 
my which are based upon them are much the same in America as 
elsewhere, and that the burdens of life have to be supported by much 
the same helps and appliances, 

It may seem from the foregoing as if we had done nothing during 
the year but become sensible of past errors, and that there is in this lit- 
tle or no progress. If politics be, however, as its wisest masters hold 
it to be, an empirical art, becoming sensible of past errors is simply a 
synonym for the acquisition of new light, by which we can walk more 
steadily and securely in the future. Looking at the matter in this 
way, the mistakes of the last four years have been lessons of the highest 
value. They have supplied what more than all else was needed to 
make the national life and national progress what they ought to be. 
The unbroken prosperity which the country had enjoyed down to 
1860, with little or no trouble to statesmen, had done much to depreciate 
knowledge; the trials through which we have been passing ever since 
have exalted it as nothing else could have done. In fact—and we admit 
that the reflection seems somewhat depressing—the history of moral 
and political progress, if examined closely, will be found thus far to 
consist mainly in the detection and exposure of delusions and fallacies ; 
it is only in the natural sciences that we can be said to have opened up 
new fields of truth. In the present condition of the world, the political 
reformer is simply a sort of scavenger whose duty it is to remove mud 
and rubbish. To the man of science falls the seemingly finer task of 
digging after concealed treasures. But the aim of the politician is, 
after all, as noble a one as laborer can desire. He who sees social and 
political abuses perish under his hands knows that he hastens the reign 
of “nobler manners and of purer laws,” and he who does this is 
engaged in the highest work the world has to offer. There were never 
so many men engaged in it as atthis moment. There are more this 
year than last; there were more last year than the year before. We 
never hear of a wrong or delusion that we do not see ten men assail- 
ing it, for the one who ever assailed it before. There is no field of 
human activity, too, in which men are so active,and there has never 
been a time in which to labor in it zealously brought with it so much 
honor. 








THE ITALIAN ORISIS. 


Aut the light that is ever likely to be thrown upon the recent crisis 
in Italy has now been thrown upon it. We have the diplomatic cor- 
respondence, the reports of the military movements, the speeches of 
the French ministers, all before us, Everybody connected with the affair 
cuts a sorry figure except Garibaldi’s volunteers, who, half organized 
and half armed, stood for four mortal hours the pitiless pelting of 
the Chassepot bullets on the hill-side at Mentana. Nobody cuts so 
sorry a figure as the French Emperor; but to appreciate the part he 
plays in it one has to cast one’s eye back over his course towards Prus- 
sia, bearing in mind that Prussia has given him twice as much cause 
for anger and alarm as Italy has. In 1856 and the two following years 
Bismark and Cavour were both candidates for his favor or connivance. 


Both represented countries longing for unity, and believing the road | 


to it to lie through the French Emperor’s sympathy or connivance. 
Cavour was enabled, owing to the old French jealousy of Austrian in- 
fluence in Italy, to secure active aid almost at once, and the Italian 
kingdom, in spite of Napoleon’s dislike, who favored a federation, was 
the result. Bismark bided his time, and as soon as the Italian kingdom 
seemed to be fairly organized, proceeded to use its aid for the further- 
ance of his own schemes. At one blow he created a great German 
empire, constituting the most formidable rival the French have had on 
the European continent in modern times, and constituting it by the 
very same meaus as Italy constituted her kingdom—the fusion of small 
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states. The French public were panic-stricken; the army looked 
upon the rise of Prussia as a menace to France, and the predic 
tions of the French ministry touching. the probable result of the 
Prusso-Austrian war were falsified almost before they were printed. 
The realization of the French dream of the Rhine as the eastern boun- 
dary of France was made impossible, and while the “ detestable treaties 
of 1815,” the destruction of which was made the great object of Na- 
poleonic ambition, were set aside, the object for which they were 
made—the overawing of France—was accomplished tenfold more 
effectually by the rise of Prussia than their framers had ever deemed 
possible. 

A little bluster followed. The French public were informed that 
French influence had arrested the Prussian army at the gates of 
Vienna, and that it was the will of France that the line of the 
Main should bound the North German Confederation. Bismark 
replied to this contemptuously by publishing the treaties of alliance 
offensive and defensive into which he had entered with the states 
south of the Main a few days after his march had been “ ar- 
rested.” The French Government next asked politely for the 
cession of the left bank of the Rhine; were politely informed that 
they could not have it, and then replied with amazing fatuity that if 
Prussia did not choose to cede it they had nothing to say. In despera- 
tion under such a series of humiliations, they bought Luxembourg of 
the Dutch King, but were haughtily told that Prussia would not allow 
the purchase to be completed. There was a little more bluster, but 
they swallowed this pill too after a European conference had gilded 
it over with mediation, Finally, France reached the lowest pit of 
humiliation when the Emperor announced ia his speech a month ago, 
at the opening of the Chambers, that he frankly accepted all that had 
occurred in Germany—or, in other words, that his threatening speech 
last summer at Auxerre, his threatening despatches, and his Austrian 
alliance amounted to nothing, that a great power had been built up 
on the French borders without French consent, and that France was 
afraid to meddle with it, and had in fact been compelled to witness 
the re-settlement of the most important portion of the European conti- 
nent under her nose, and to her great detriment and danger, without 
having or daring to claim any share in the work, 

Her course towards Italy has been the reverse of all this both in 
substance and form. The objections of the mass of Frenchmen—ob- 
jections which M. Thiers well expresses—to the unification of Italy are 
precisely similar to their objections to the unification of Germany, 
Italy has never been united; neither has Germany, Italy has always 
since the dawn of modern history been split up into petty principali- 
ties; so has Germany. There is no real sentiment of unity and 
nationality amongst the Italians outside of the towns; neither is there 
in Germany. The Neapolitans hate the Piedmontese; so do the Han- 
overians hate the Prussians. Italian unity constitutes a danger to 
France in case of a great European war; German unity does more: it 
consigns France at once to a second-rate position, and puts Prussia in 
the place she once occupied. 

When the Italian Kingdom, however, presumes to decide what por- 
tions of Italian soil are necessary to its peace and security, troops are 
at once put in motion, the Italian Minister in Paris is treated with 
studied insolence by the Emperor in person, and despatches are ad- 
dressed to it in terms such as are only used to conquered dependencies. 
The absurdity of the refusal to allow Italy to decide on the fate of Rome, 
on the ground that Rome is more than the capital of Italy—that it is 
the capital of the Catholic world—is made transparent by the fact that 
every nation in Europe was invited to the Conference to decide on its 
fate, the three greatest of them all being the Protestant powers, and 
caring nothing about where the Pope lives. Even Austria is no longer 
| Catholic in policy; the Prime Minister is a Protestant, and the Reichs- 
‘rath is engaged in legislating fiercely against the Church. A more 
‘studied insult than is offered to the Italian people in allowing them 
‘the same amount of influence as England or Prussia, but no more, in 
deciding who should possess Rome, could hardly have been devised ; 
and as if to give additional sting to it, the barbarian boast of General 
| Pailly, of the “ wonders” worked by the Chassepot rifles in slaughter- 
ing the poor youths who followed Garibaldi into the Papal territory, 

was ostentatiously published in the Moniteur. 
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The debate and vote in the French Chambers on the Italian question, 
farcical as they were, if we look at them as an attempt at political discus- 
sion, were highly instructive as an indication of the condition of the aver- 
age French mind of to-day touching the relations of France to foreign 
countries. If M. Thiers be burdened with any views on religious sub- 
jects at all, they are those of Voltaire, and he had, therefore, the decency 
not to indulge in any sentimental platitudes about the sacredness of 
the Pope and his territory. His defence of the Imperial policy with 
regard to Rome, as well as his attack on its policy in setting up the 
Italian kingdom, was a simple appeal to the lowest kind of selfishness 
~—that kind which not simply desires one’s own good more than the 
good of others, but maintains that it can only be had through the loss or 
degradation of others. He is opposed to the unity of Italy because 
Italy has never been united—an argument which might have been 
used with great force not only against the formation of the French 
monarchy, but might be now used in favor of its dismemberment. 
Modern France is composed of accretions made by force or fraud in a 
small district round Paris, and its population at this hour exhibits still 
greater variety of language and temperament than is to be found in 
Italy. It is an argument,-too, which, if it leads logically to the duty 
of French interference against Italian unity, makes the existence of the 
Prussian kingdom a standing stain on French honor. 





M. Thiers is in favor of the forcible exclusion of the Italians from 
Rome, therefore, not because he is troubled about the Pope, but be- 
cause he thinks Italy is too strong already, and wishes tosee her weak- 
ened and humiliated in the interest of French pride. We venture to 
say that there is not another legislative assembly in the world in which 
aman of M. Thiers’ standing would, whether he entertained such senti- 
ments or not, venture on an avowal of them. The speech, taken to- 
gether, is perhaps the most striking illustration we have recently had 
of the deeline in France of the cosmopolitan spirit, of the broad demo- 
cratic feeling of fraternity which showed itself in the earlier days of the 
Revolution, and which has been so well described in the charming little 
novel known as the Histoire d'un Conscrit ; which survived the Empire, 
and which during the Restoration was the boast and glory of the Liberal 
party. It is one more sign of the retreat of France, owing to the 
Napoleonic régime, from the position she has so long held in the pro- 
duction and propagation of liberal ideas. The country has been con- 
verted into a camp surrounded by thriving sutlers, and the principles 
professed by its politicians have all the simplicity and frankness of 
the barrack-room and the officers’ café. The adoption of the Empire 
was the first marked indication of the moral decline of the country, 
and unless some very striking revolution should follow the death 
of the present Emperor, the chances are that the working out of the 
“principles of ’89,” of which the French were the originators and 
have long been the guardians, will fall into the hands of half-feudal 
Germany. 

In Italy the task of saving the King’s Government from the fury of 
the Radicals, of pleasing the Radicals with hopes of Rome without 
offending France, and at the same time meeting a deficit of $100,000,- 
000 in the revenue, has fallen to General Menabréa, Thirty millions 
of this the ministry hope to fill up by additions to the taxes; but 
some of the taxes, such as a fresh tax on grinding flour, from which 
the greater portion of the new supply is to be raised, are little short of 
suicidal, What increases the difficulty is that public sentiment will 
permit no reduction of the army or navy in the present state of the 
national relations with France. The issue of the Roman problem is of 
course certain. A state of things in which the representative of Christ 
on earth holds possession of a piece of soil against the will of the na- 
tion by whom he is surrounded, and has to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of it by foreign arms and occasional slaughter, cannot last 
always in the modern world; but how long Providence will permit the 
existence of such a scandal, or by what precise agency Italy will be put 
in possession of its capital, it is at present impossible to predict. The 
statesman who will lead the Italian people succeesfully out of their 
present difficulties has apparently not yet appeared ; or it may be that 
their deliverance will come from the people themselvés, as the deliver- 
ance of the French did in 1792—a delivery sought in desperation and 
worked out through infinite waste and suffering. 
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GOVERNMENT BY POPULAR AGITATION. 


Mr. Parton, in the concluding sentence of his valuable article on 
International Copyright in a late number of The Atlantic, speaking of 
the means by which the object he advocates is to be obtained, says: 
“As usual in such cases, some one man must adopt it as his special 
vocation, and never rest until he has conferred on mankind this im- 
measurable boon.” We have grown by long use so accustomed to 
such phrases as these that they have ceased to cause any astonish- 
ment. We constantly see the discussion of questions of political 
reform initiated and carried on sometimes by one man with a mis- 
sion, sometimes (for Mr. Parton certainly overstates the matter in 
holding this One Man an absolute necessity) by many men acting in 
many different places and at many different times, but sufficiently in 
harmony to create a general feeling that there is a “* movement.” We 
have become used, in other words, to have the people agitate and 
settle important matters, and that, too, before the people’s representa- 
tives have made up their minds what to do about them. The slavery 
struggle most of all made us familiar with agitation, both of the One 
Man kind and of the popular kind; then there was the removal of 
McClellan, then came the second election of Mr. Lincoln, having its cause 
in a general determination of the people rather than the time-honored 
selection by party representatives; and then the reconstruction of the 
South, of which the basis was settled long ago, not by Congress 
(although from the details being fashioned by Congress we are apt to 
treat Congress as author of the whole) but by the electors of Congress. 
It is frequently said that “the people” carried on the war, as if it had 
been done in a committee of the whole; and this opinion has so much 
real ground to stand on that it is often taken as an expression of the 
entire truth. The cases in which the community has taken matters 
into its hands have been, during the last fifteen years, so numerous as to 
foster the belief that governments can do little for us except register 
the edicts of their constituents. And, therefore, when Mr. Parton 
wished to urge upon the country a needed reform in the law of pro- 
perty, he does not think very much of the chances of his measure in 
Congress (although, more nostro, he talks of Congress taking a leading 
part), but asks that some one man shall go before the people charged 
with a mission in behalf of an international copyright, and force them 
to force Government to enter into a copyright treaty. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Parton is right as to his facts, and that international 
copyright will not come until by popular agitation of some kind the 
general desire for it is shown. Then we shall have it; then Mr, 
Seward will propose a treaty, and the Senate will ratify it. Perhaps 
the discussion the subject has already received, the petitions Mr. Sum- 
ner has presented, the speeches that have been made, and the injustice 
that has been done, will prove in themselves sufficient stimulus to 
governmental action. st Be 

We do not pretend to deny that this method of settling important 
questions has its uses. The first and most important is, that when a 
subject has once been lectured on in every lyceum, written on in every 
newspaper, and talked of in every house, the settlement that it re- 
ceives must be ‘inal, if all feel that they have had a final chance to 
express their vpinion by the ballot, The slavery question is for ever at 
rest, and the reason is that the inhabitants of the country must be 
changed, in order to change the public opinion of slavery. But the 
suffrage question in England is not settled, and the reason is that 
neither in 1832 nor in this year was the subject in the hands of the 
people. And popular agitators are at this moment endeavoring to get 
the subject into the hands of the people and into the minds of the 
people, for they know that if the discussion can be made interesting 
no enfranchisement will be final but that one which has been reached 
by Englishmen en masse. The security, then, produced by this popular 
discussion, together with the confidence which it must always command 
among those who have clamored for it and obtained it, is a great advan- 
tage—so great an advantage that many persons are willing to sacrifice 
all other considerations to it. In a country, they say, where every ques- 
tion of government is decided by the newspapers and by public meet- 
ings, wrong steps may be taken, but revolutions are not apt to occur. 
Government by popular agitation is to take the place of representative 
government. When we want the question of international copyright 
“ fixed,” we will fix it ourselves, and then, if the Senate does not agree, 
we'll unfix the Senate. Hereafter let Government learn the lesson it 
should have learnt long ago, that the first duty of man, whether 
governing man or not, is to obey. We have been troubled enough 
with representative inefficiency and cowardice; we will now teach our 
servants what efficiency is. Vor populi, vor Dei. We have for many 
years been troubled by an ignorant and hesitating Congress, and 
strangely enough did not know what was the matter. The fact was, 
that we had outgrown representative government, and developed a 
government by newspaper, lyceum, and mass-meeting. These are the 
three new branches which are to replace the ancient Legislature, 
Judiciary, and Executive. If representatives are elected for a definite 
time, and without well-defined instructions, they may violate the will 
of the people; and the true way to avoid this is to let the will of the 
people be manifested, and the voice of the people be heard every week 
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or so; let popular agitation in newspaper, lyceum, and mass-meeting 
govern the country. 

Although we do not agree in this view of our political future, there 
is enough truth in it to demand respectful attention. The substance 
of it all is direct popular government, with the representative ma- 
chinery kept for altered use—for the purpose of declaring rather 
than representing the popular will. The people first express them- 
selves, and the representatives become delegates to put the expression 
into act. That is to say, that by means of printing-press, railway, and 
telegraph, distant populations are brought so near one another, and 
such facilities for intellectual communication are created, that the in- 
habitants of America can debate political topics as could the Athenian 
Demos. The reason that the Athenians did not have representative 
government was because direct general action in a small city is not im- 

ssible, and if, through the agencies above-named, we are nowadays 
rought into as close contact really, though not apparently, as in 
Athens, there is nothing to prevent our returning to government by 
popular agitation. If we can really make newspaper legislation serve 
better than representative legislation, the sooner we introduce it to the 
world the better. 

Oar reasons for not believing in this substitute are chiefly three. 
In the first place, we are not brought into very close contact even by 
newspapers. By the action of a principle as old as human nature, and 
likely to last as long, large bodies of people do not pay a great deal of 
attention to arguments which are made by persons with whom they do 
not agree, if they can help it, and, as far as newspapers go, they can 
help it easily enough by never reading one which they dislike. News- 
papers, speedily discovering this, make their wares to suit their pur- 
chasers, misrepresent the arguments of opponents, set their own in the 
glowing light of the eternal principles of justice and humanity, and the 
result is that their readers have their desire completely, and know as 
little as possible of the other side. If any one doubts, let him read the 
current arguments of his paper on protection and free-trade, and then 
study the question a little himself. We do not wish to overstate the 
matter; opinions undoubtedly change; but what we do say is, that 
newspapers change opinion very slowly—too slowly for governmental 
action. A few good debates in the House of Representatives would 
force themselves on public attention far more than the most desperate 
charges of newspaper columns. And the final reason of it all is that 
these newspapers are, in nine cases out of ten, conducted for the object 
of money-making, an object much more certainly advanced by flatter- 
ing the prejudice of readers than by taking an independent stand. 
The true function of ordinary party newspapers is in giving valuable 
evidence to the Government of the wants, passions, and ambitions of 
large masses of the citizens, and also of the changes in these. 

There is another point which is of importance. Every subject of 
political discussion is one part principle and ninety-nine parts details ; 
and although the principle is the important thing, the details are the 
difficult things. For example, our basis of reconstruction is that peace 
shall be secured by establishing the ends for which the war was waged, 
but the details are, as day after day is proving, innumerable. But the 
only thing which popular agitation can settle is the basis; the news- 
papers and lecturers cannot debate the minor points to any advantage, 
and if they did, their readers, guessing their own weakness, would not 
interest themselves in the debates. The details are of almost as much 
importance as the principles underlying them, as those can best say 
who know what depths of chaotic confusion legislation can reach 
through inattention to this fact. Our present system of taxation is a 
melancholy instance. 

The third objection, and one as conclusive as any, against govern- 
ment by popular agitation, is one closely allied to that just men- 
tioned, viz., that the most general classification of topics calling for 
governmental action that the most liberal friend of “ agitation’ could 
make, even with all questions of detail disregarded, and in the quiet- 
est times, would still be a dozen or so, while the number of topics 
about which it is possible for large masses of men to hold decided, 
not to say intelligent, opinions, is not greater than two or three. The 
rest would earnestly demand investigation and action ; but what would 
become of them? They would lie over, just as we now see many such 
lying over, until ‘agitation ” can be brought to bear upon them. 

It is certainly a curious example of the shaking which, during the 
last hundred years, ideas of all kinds have got, that it is necessary to 

over again the grounds on which representative government rests 
its claims, and that, too, in America, where representative government 
was introduced with a set purpose as the only fit government. But 
old questions are for ever recurring, and must be settled anew. We 
have called attention to this subject because it seems to us that grave 
defects in our politics are forgotten at present in our general exultation 
over the renewed proofs of vigor and intelligence which the people 
have been giving. There is nothing so fine about the country as its 
general intelligence, and the power which resides in its people of pre- 
venting their government from going astray either in the way of 
impracticable theory or in the way of selfishness. But to be strong 
we must know our weakness; we must admit that no people can carry 
on & government any more than they can carry on a war, both being 
matters of hard experience and long study; and we must seek rather to 





elevate our present forms by the infusion of new spirit into them than 
to sit down satisfied and attempt to excuse the inefliciency of our 
representatives by pleading our own vigor. 


ENGLAND. 





Lonpon, December 7, 1867. 

THE great sensation in London during the past fortnight has been pro- 
duced by a cab strike. The stranger who was passing down the Strand on 
Tuesday night might have fancied that he was witnessing the first scenes of 
a revolution. Exeter Hall was crammed to the full by an enthusiastic meet. 
ing, and many hundreds who could not obtain admission were overflowing 
toward Trafalgar Square. Excited bands of men were parading the street 
backward and forward, shouting “No lamps!” Orators were addressing 
them from the foot of Nelson’s column. One or two passing cabs were 
mobbed and hooted. In some cases they were upset, the springs broken, or 
the horses sent adrift. In short, the crowd was in a state of simmering ex- 
citement, which suggested that the appearance of some special object of 
antipathy might lead to an English version of @ la lanterne. It confined it- 
self, however, for the most part to rough horse-play and that fine British chatf, 
duly seasoned with unrepeatable expletives, which passes current at elec 
tion times and other saturnalia of the country. And what was it all about? 
In an act of Parliament, hastily passed at the end of the last session, it was 
declared that cabs were in future to carry lamps. They protested not on 
the ground that lamps were useless, but because they were to bear the ex 
pense without any corresponding rise in the fares. Indeed, there is a kind 
of warfare between the public and the cabs, in which the weapons on one 
side have consisted of exceptional legislation, and on the other of occasional 
extortion. Parliament has declared that the fare is to be sixpence a mile, 
and the cabmen declare that they cannot make their living at the legal 
rates. Consequently our cabs are dirty, rackety, and inconvenient, often 
perfumed with stale tobacco smoke, and occasionally made still more dan 
gerous by having been used to convey small-pox patients to the hospital. 
The police regulations are felt as oppressive by the men, and yet do not 
succeed in securing satisfactory conveyances. It is a special inconvenience 
that whereas in Paris there are different classes of cabs, and people who 
choose to pay more can have a better article, we have in London only the 
choice between the four-wheeler and the hansom, the last excellent in its way, 
but both of them generally dirty and both disreputable-looking vehicles for 
alady. The simplest remedy for this state of things appears to be free trade 
—to allow cabs to charge what they like, provided that they give due notice 
on the outside of their rate of charge. Matters would then arrange them. 
selves spontaneously, and we should have different classes of cabs, with fares 
altering according to circumstances. Certainly it is impossible to see why 
Parliament should fix the price of cabs any more than the price of omni 
buses (which are left to their own discretion), or, for that matter, of butcher's 
meat. Meanwhile, the cabs have succeeded so far by their demonstration 
as to obtain a promise that their grievances shall be examined. : 

This little question has been the most absorbing topic of conversation’; 
for it comes much closer to us Londoners than the spending of a few mil- 
lions, more or less, in Abyssinia, the topic which has an official precedence 
of every other in Parliament. We have, however, had ah attempt to intro- 
duce a discussion on a matter of even greater importance than cabs or 
Abyssinia. Lord Russell proposed certain motions in the House of Lords on 
education. Lord Russell has, as you know, a decided talent for that process 
which school-boys call “putting one’s foot in it.” When he manages to 
hit the right nail on the head, he does it at the wrong time—to say nothing 
of his very often missing the blow and rapping his own or somebody else’s 
fingers. The House of Lords appeared to be of opinion that he was indulg- 
ing them with a specimen of this talent, and accordingly treated him to an 
application of cold shoulder. He made an elaborate speech, and the Duke 
of Marlborough—of whom nobody knows anything except that he is 
Duke of Marlborough—made a reply on behalf of the Government; after 
which the subject dropped, as subjects do drop in the august assembly con- 
cerned. Lord Russell had for his trouble the satisfaction of having made a 
speech to one of the most languid audiences in England, and nothing more, 
For all that, I think that he deserved a little better treatment, at least 
on this occasion. He might be content with having stirred one lazy ripple 
on the surface of a very stagnant pool, if he attracts some notice in the out- 
side world ; for there can be no doubt of the great importance of the sub- 
ject. His first motions were generalities as to the right of every child to 
receive instruction, and so on; they were supported by the usual statistics 
proving, if there is any faith in figures, that the educational state of the 
country is disgraceful, and acswered by statistics showing, with the same 
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proviso, that it is admirable and rapidly improving. It is becoming an 
accepted axiom that there is nothing which may not be plainly demon- 
strated by a due manipulation of such statistics ; but it is really too clear to 
be disputed that our national system of education is in great need of im- 
provement. Lord Russell asserted a proposition of greater importance, 
because less generally acknowledged, in a resolution to the effect that our 
whole system should be put under a minister of education. The great de- 
fects of which we are becoming sensible not only in the popular, but in the 
highest, branches of education, are intimately connected with this want of 
any central supervision. The principle of self-government, admirable as it 
is in many applications, fails to meet some of the most obvious require- 
ments. For example, in the elementary schools self-government, as practi- 
cally interpreted, means that the education of the village children is to be 
left to the parson and squire of the parish. The people themselves take 
comparatively little interest in the matter, because they feel that the school 
is kept up by the charity, and naturally maintained in the interests, of their 
superiors. Those whose children are taught do not pay rates for the main- 
tenance of the school, and therefore have no influence in its management. 
It is, as they fancy, merely part of the machinery by which the clergy 
seek to support their authority ; they are suspicious of gifts coming from 
their superiors. If education were a matter of national concern, supported 
by the tax-payers, and with due supervision by the Government, the people 
would feel a right to interfere and an interest in the proper application of 
funds. Nor would they permit the schools to suffer from the theological 
squabbles of the clergy. The present Committee of Council of Education 
is limited to aiding voluntary efforts, and the instruction is thus left, as a 
rule, to the clergy. A stronger central authority is required to take the 
matter out of the hands of private and interested benevolence. The point 
is of still more importance in regard to our higher education. Such of 
your readers as take an interest in the working of our great schools and 
universities might find it worth while to look at a lately published volume 
called “ Essays on a Liberal Education.” It is one of those books which 
have become so common since the success of “ Essays and Reviews,” and is 
a kind of manifesto put forward chiefly by the extreme reformers. The 
editor, Mr. Farrar, is a distinguished master at Harrow ; in spite of all the 
traditions of hie school, and in spite of his own marked success at the Uni- 
versity in Latin verse, he has become a convert to the view that the practice 
of Latin verse-writing is one of the greatest absurdities which disfigures our 
educational system. This, however, is only one of the weak points attacked 
in the volume. 

We have had in England a controversy, similar to that which I believe 
has been raging in America, as to the merits of a classical training. As 
becomes the more staid and conservative attitude of an old country, we 
have fewer persons inclined to throw classical training overboard altogether. 
There is, however, a very strong opinion, which ia ably represented in the 
essays, that Greek and Latin have been suffered to monopolize the attention 
of scholars far too exclusively. It is maintained by some that in the cur- 
riculum of study imposed upon all boys it would be better to substitute 
French for Greek; but,at any rate, the absurd practice of Latin verse- 
writing should be abandoned, and some room should thus be found for the 
claims of a language which has hitherto been entirely overlooked—I mean 
English. Moreover, it is universally agreed, though there is much trouble 
in translating the belief into practice, that school-boys should be taught 
something of the natural sciences. Steps have been taken in the direction 
thus indicated by our old universities and by some of the public schools. 
Harrow has ceased to insist upon Latin verse. Rugby has introduced the 
study of botany and some other sciences. Oxford and Cambridge are both 
endeavoring to make a wider course of study popular than has hitherto 
been customary. With all the good-will in the world, it is difficult to 
bring about a very rapid change. There is the intrinsic difficulty that a 
new study requires new masters, an! that men who can teach Latin and 
Greek and mathematics excellently cannot turn their hands at a moment’s 
notice to English or chemistry or geology. There is, however, a further 
difficulty. There is the want of any central authority to bring about 
a unanimous change. Thus—to take one obvious example—the uni- 
versities reward Latin and Greek because the boys who are sent to them 
learn nothing else at the public schools. The public schools teach noth- 
ing else, because Latin and Greek are rewarded at the universities. It 
is the old story of Lord Chatham and Sir Righard Strahan. Each is 
“longing to be at it,” but each is waiting for its neighbor. Within 
the universities there is the same difficu!ty. Oxford consists of 21, and 
Cambridge of 17, distinct foundations, each with vested interests of its 
own, and each unwilling to take the first step in a new and untried 
career, The consequence is that the great endowments of our English 
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schools and colleges act with a certagp vis inertia. Each body goes its own 
way with a natural reluctance to take the initiative where, if unsupported 
by its neighbors, it must necessarily fail. The extraordinary force of vested 
interests, the extreme unwillingness of statesmen to interfere with the 
rights of independent bodies, make any change extremely difficult. The 
consequence is that our system resembles an army in which every regiment 
is a distinct command under a general who refuses to take orders from any- 
body else. Each of them refuses to advance separately with an exposed 
portion, and there is no means of ordering them to advance altogether. 
And thus the difficulty of introducing any general reform is enormously 
enhanced, and, after a slight movement in advance, things always threaten 
to return to a dead-lock. The rational plan would be to put the whole 
educational system under a single responsible ministry, who could compel 
the introduction of new studies and keep all classes of instructors on a level 
with the times. There is little probability that any decided measure will 
be soon taken, for the bodies have on their side all the force—still very 
great, though daily diminishing—of our English hatred to centralization. 
But that some such change must comé about is, I think, obvious; and a 
fuller discussion of Lord Russell’s motion would therefore have been interest- 
ing and important ; only Parliament cares very little about general princi- 
ples, especially in a meeting before Christmas, which they think as anoma- 
lous as a school-boy would think an extra lesson in the holidays. 














Fine Arts. 


THE JARVES OOLLEOTION, 


WE have daily cause to regret the non-existence in America of picture- 
galleries and museums of art and antiquity. What little we as a people see 
of the fine arts in their higher manifestations we see in temporary exhibi- 
tions, no sooner opened and visited than they are announced as about to 
close. Even if these annual or accidental exhibitions were of a higher 
average merit, their very brevity would deprive them of that influence as 
an educational force which the fine arts ought fully and constantly to exert 
in a community aspiring toa high civilization. In the absence of permanent 
and public galleries of art, we in the great cities get on as we best can with 
frequent shows of American pictures and occasional glimpses of modern 
European painting. In the smaller cities they simply do without either, 
trying only so to time their visits to New York and Boston as to be able to 
visit this or that exhibition. 

Yet have New York and Boston let slip the opportunity of securing a 
valuable and, for this country, unique collection of pictures—a series of 
paintings illustrating the dawn and the full morning of modern art ; such 
a nucleus for a national gallery of pictures as will not offer itself again to 
an American community. New Haven, a third-size city and not “a great 
commercial emporium,” is to be rich with the finest collection of pictures 
in America. Yale College has had the liberality of feeling and of action 
to secure this collection, and to fill with it the north gallery of the new 
Art Building; the shrewdness also to know when a good bargain was 
offered them—a shrewdness not shared by the great mercantile communi- 
ties, who seem to have despised the collection on account of the low price 
at which it was held, or at least to have disregarded the enterprise in which 
there was question of so little money. Weare not informed whether the 
pictures will be on absolutely free exhibition or a small entrance fee charged, 
but the essential aim of a public gallery is reached in that it will be on 
permanent and continuous exhibition. 

Thus, then, there is secured for New Haven—luckily for New Yorkers, 
only seventy-five miles away—a gallery of art which comes nearer in per- 
manent historical and artistic value to a great European collection than 
anything outside of a favored region of Western Europe. The present fix- 
ing of the Jarves collection at Yale is for a term of years, but we hope with 
reason that it will be made permanent. 

The collection consists of one hundred and twenty pictures. They are 
hung and will be catalogued nearly in chronological order, and, teking them 
in that order, there are first perhaps a dozen pictures by unknown artists, 
by monks or travelling lay painters, of the time of the Neo-Greek influence 
over Italian art, and of what is called “ Byzantine” in Italian painting. 
These, painted on wood and with gold back-grounds, mark the first rise into 
beauty and expression, out of dead formalism, of the Christian art of West- 
ern Europe. Archaic still, at once rude and conventional, these pictures be- 
fore Cimabue partake at once of the old mannerism and of the new life. A 
large picture by Margaritone of Arezzo marks the end of the reign of formal- 
ity. Cimabue was Margaritone’s contemporary, and his work begins the 
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new day, of which the light shines pure and bright in the work of Cimabue’s 
pupil, Giotto. A picture ascribed to Cimabue is in the collection, and five 
pictures by Giotto and by his immediate followers. From this time the 
stately march of Italian painting is well and closely followed by the Jarves 
pictures, where Simone Memmi succeeds to Ducio ; Orgagna to Memmi; 

then, after a wider gap than we find elsewhere, pictures by Fra Angelico, 
Gentile da Fabriano, the great Masacio, who exercised an influence over his 
followers only second to that of Giotto himself, and Benozzo Gozzoli, who 
adorns the solemn cloisters of the Pisan Campo Santo. With these are five 
of those most interesting decorative pictures, painted upon the front of the 
“cassoni” or chests for bridal wardrobes. The best painters of the time 


bly are, of great artistic merit, - some of them are interesting because of 
secular subjects, in an age when art represented few but sacred scenes and 
characters. Of later works, there is a small picture, attributed, and proba 

bly with justice, to the early style of Raphael, a fine Sodoma, a large picture 
by the younger Ghirlandajo, a canvas which shows the hand of no less a 
painter than Veronese, and two small pictures by Giorgione, which are, per- 
haps, the gems of the collection. There are several portraits of extraordin- 
ary historical interest, especially one of Amerigo Vespucci; but we speak 
to-day of the value of the collection in the history of art alone, and leave 
unconsidered the subjects of pictures. There will be probably very soon a 
formal opening of this important gallery of art, after which occasion it will 
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Countess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Bu- 
chanan, George Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. 

BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. TIilustrated 
with 100 engravings, by Harrison Weir, Birket 
Foster, and others. Thick 4to, el my tents. 
and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, $10; Turkey 
morocco, extra gilt, $16. 

THE PURGATORY OF PETER THE 
CRUEL. By James GREENWOOD. With 36 illustra- 
tions by Ernest Griset. 4to, cloth, $3; with the illus- 
trations colored, $4. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. New Edition. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. F. TownsEnp, and illustrated 
with 114 e vings from drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Post 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, + 50; handsomely 
bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 

WAYSIDE POSIES. Original Poems of 
Conners. Edited by Robert Buchanan, and illus- 
trated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Fred. 
Walker. 4to, elegantly printed on fine-toned paper 
by Dalziel Bro and beautifully bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, extra or 
antique, $16. 

Routledge’s New Colored Toy Books. 

Elegantly printed in colors by Kronheim & Co. and 

Leighton Brothers, London, and pronounced by the Lon- 

don bookeellers superior in drawing and color-printing 

to any toy-books before issued. 


Largs 4to, 50 cents each. 

1. THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, 
printed in colors by Kronheim & Co. 

2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large 
pictures, printed in colors by Kronheim & Co. 

8. CIN gy arsine OTHER peat 

ALES. 24 pict printed te 

Foe by Leighton Hoothere. - » moet 

4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCK ROBIN. 
With 2 pictures, printed on plate paper in colors 
by Leigh Brothers. 


ROUTLEDGE’S a peers ox, con- 
taining 48 of pictu a y printed in 
colores on Piste paper by ‘hton Brothers, and 
strongly bound in extra cloth. 

4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 


SCHNICK SCHNACK : Trifles for the Little Ones. 
With 32 pe oage eaten, beautifully printed in colors 
by_ Leighton ers. 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth, gilt, $1 75. 

THE CHILD’S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. By 
Tuomas Mitten. With 8 full-page illustrations, 


printed in colors by Leighton Brothers. 
Square 8vo, bound extra cloth, $1 75. 





THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK: A Selec- 
tion of Narrative Poetry for. the Young. With 16 il- 
lustrations in colors and 60 vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 








416 Broome Street, New York. 
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Books of Permanent Value, 


BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, AND SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTATION. 


LESSINC’S NATHAN THE WISE. 


Translated by Miss ELLEN Froruinenam. 16mo, gilt top, 
bevelled boards, $1 75. 


“*Nathan the Wise,’ epart from its claim as a literar 
production, and aside from its significance as a landmar 
of national development and a memorial of a revered life 
and character, has the permanent charm which belongs to 
a great truth of humanity embodied in an effective dram- 
atic work. The translator has so thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the work as to reproduce it with all the 
ease of diction and naturalness of tene that belonys to a 
er som originally written in English.”"— New York 

vening Post. 

“The high tone of moral wisdom, the spirit of large 
and noble charity, and the profound insight into the es- 
sence of religion, will make it welcome in the present 
version to every reader of taste and humanity.”—New 
York bune. 


‘A drama which etands alone in German literature as 
the most characteristic production of its illustrious 
author, and conveys in the most natural and gracious 
way one of the greatest and sweetest lessons of life and 
faith. Toleration—born of love and wisdom... . Trans- 
lated in the most accurate and felicitous manner.’”’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
tion.) $1 25. 


FRITHIOF’S SAGA, $1 75. 
THE HERMITAGE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Epwarp Row.anp SILL. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled 


edges, $1 50. 
MENDELSSOHN’'S LETTERS. (Sixth Edi- 
style. 2 vols. 16mo, tinted paper, 


tion.) In a new 
(Third Edi- 


(Second edi- 


ruby cloth, $3 50. 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
tion.) $1 75. 





Copies of any of our Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





THE POEMS 


or 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A newand beautiful edition, printed on fine tinted paper, 
elegantly bound in bevelled boards. Complete in 3 
vols., corrected by the last London edition, price 
$7 50. 

POEMS 0; CHILDHOOD. By Enizaseru 


BARRETT BROWNING. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
and beautifuily illustrated by Hennessey and 
Thwaites. Bound in bevelled boards, price $3 50. 


THE COOPER GALLERY; or, PAGES 
AND PICTURES FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, with Notes. With 
numerous I[IJustrations on steel and wood by eminent 
artists. Handsomely bound in morocco, price $15. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S LIFE OF WASHING. 
TON. By Mrs. ANNA M. Hype, With illustrations. 
Price $1 25. 


THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY ; being a Selection of the most Important and 
Interesting Kvents, compiled from the most ap- 

roved authorities. By.J. W. BaRBER. Illustrated. 
rice $1 50. 


AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK. For Good 
Boys and Girls. Illustrated. Price $1 2. 


THE CHILD'S HOME STORY BOOK. A Selec- 
tion by AGNEs STRICKLAND. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 


MY NEW PICTURE BOOK. With Ninety 
Colored Illustrations. $1 50. 


MILLER’S NURSERY PICTURE BOOKS. 
With One Hundred Colored Illustrations, by Bennett 
and others. $1 50. 


THE CHILD'S NEW PICTURE PLAY 
BOOK. With Fifty Colored Illustrations by Harri- 
son Weir and others. $1 50. 


TRUE STORIES; or, PicrURES FROM THE 


History or THE Swiss. Illustrated. $1 2%. 


TRUE STORIES; orn, Pictures FROM 


History or Spain. Illustrated, $1 25. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
522 Broadway. 


THE 





THE CHURCH UNION — 


Is THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE 
WORLD. 


It advocates the unity of the Charch of Christ, opposes 
Ritualism, close communion, apostolic succession, church 
caste, exclusiveness, and sectarian bigotry. It will sus- 
tain equal rights and suffrage for every man and woman 
of whatsoever nationality, all ideas of progress and 
social advancement. It will have a department for home 
and family reading, for general intelligence from every 
portion of the Church and world, a department of reli- 
gious tales for culturing the imagination, another for the 
young, a review of the pulpit, the press, of passing events, 
of books, music, and literature, a department for the farm- 
er, and for science. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will aim to represent 
every branch of the Church of Christ, as well as every so- 
ciety organized for the purpose of evangelizing the world. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free discussion of 
all subjects not already settled by the univereal consent 
of the Church of all ages. It will oppose Ritualism and 
infidelity, and advocate a free pulpit for Christ's minis- 
ters, and a free communion table for all the Lord's peo- 
ple. 

It will publish a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
every week. Tae Cuurcn Unron is the only paper now 
that publishes Mr. Beecher’s sermons every week. 

Writers and editors of every branch of the Church are 
engaged on this paper. 


TERMs,—$2 50; $1 to agents for every subscriber. The 
usual premiums of sewing machines, etc., will be offered. 

For sale by the American News Company. 

Address 


Cc. ALBERTSON, Superintendent, 
9 Beekman Street, New York. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE 
No. 7 


Now ready, and will be sent free of charge to any 
address. 


A. DENHAM & CO. 


(late JayNE & DENHAM), 
Importers of English & Foreign Books. 
4 CORTLANDT STREET (Up-stairs), 


Near Broadway. 





JAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VICK'’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, AND 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 


Is now published and ready to send out. It makes a 
work of about one hundred large pages, containing full 
descriptions of the choicest Flowers and Vegetables 
grown, with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, 
etc. It is beautifully illustrated with more than one hun- 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD- 


Faye Mar of Storm Cliff. 


This is an American tale, fresh, lively, and fall of inci- 
dent. Itis beyond question one of the most interesting 
| and powerfully written works of fiction which have of late 
appeared. 12m, pp. 353, price $1 75; bevelled boards, 
red edges, $2; gilt, $2 50. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 
ALLEN GRANT. 


“A charming book, which a gentleman shonld be 
ashamed not to have read.’’—-Wasnineron Irvine. 


12mo, red edges, cloth, gilt, $1 25; paper, 75 cents. 
A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, muslin, $10; 
Do., morocco, $15. 


GIFT, 


“The handiest, prettiest, and most unique thing that 
| we have seen in the book line is the Handy Edition of 
*‘Shakspeare,’ published by Wynkoop & Sherwood, 18 
Beekman Street. It makes an exquisite litue library all 
in itself."—Avening Mail, 


READY DecEMBER 18, 1867: 
SELECT HISTORICAL COSTUMES. 


Thirty Lithographic Plates, highly colored, cloth, gilt, $10 ; 
mor, extra, $15. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 


18 Beekman Street. 





“The Prospectus for 1868 is irresistible." Boston 
| Commonwealth. 


JANUARY. 


1868. 1868. 


READY: 
THE 


RIVERSIDE MACAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 

TWO FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 
By Joun La Faroe. 

A DANCE FOR A SUPPER. 

By H. W. Herrick. 

And numerous smaller Illustrations. 


Now 





It contains articles by Helen C. Weeks, Herman J. 
| Warner, Jacob Abbott, F. R. Goulding, Horace E. Scud- 
| der, and others. 

BY THE ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS OF ITS GENERAL 


THE APPEARANCE; 


BY THE ARTISTIC ME- 
RIT OF ITS ILLUS- 
TRATIONS ; 


RIVERSIDE MAC- 
AZINE 


} 


‘ 


HAS MADE ITS 
MARK. 


BY THE GREAT DIVER- 
SITY, FRESHNESS, AND 
HRALTHINESS OF ITS 
LITERARY CONTENTS, 

The Publishers promise a steady improvement in the 
new volume, introducing many new and popular fea- 
tures, 


dred fine wood engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, | 


and a beautiful colored plate of Flowers. Well printed 


on the finest paper. and one of the most beautiful as well 
as the most instructive work of the kind published. 

*,* Sent to all who apply by mail, post-paid, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NATION,.—“I have never taken a weekly 
newspaper which, in all its departments, is so satisfac- 





tory to me as Tus Nation.”—Hon. J. D. Cox, Gov. of 


Ohio. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
| $2 £0 a year, in advance; three copies, $6 50; five 
copier, $10; ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis ; 
| twenty copies, $35, and an extra copy gratis. 
Price to clergymen and teachers, $2 per year. 
| Sample copies sent on receipt of twenty cents. 
| HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


| 
| 
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LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams ; Historians Sparks, Prea- 


cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. W. Beecher, and | 


many others. 
It has been published for more than twenty years, and 
is now enlarged. It is issued 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving fifty-two numbers and over THREE THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter, yearly. 


It is a work which commends itself to every one who | 


has a taste for the best literature of the Magazines and 
Reviews, or who cares to keep up with the events of 
the time. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Stories, 
Poetry, Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Essays—from the whole body of English Period- 
ical Literatare—making 4 vols. a year of immediate tn- 
terest and solid, permanent value, 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 


From the late President of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams.—* Of all the periodical journals devoted 
to literature and science, which abound in Europe and 
this conntry, Tue Living Acs has appeared to me the 
most useful,” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.—‘* Were I, 
in view of all the competitors now in the fleld, to choose, 
I should undoubtedly choose Tue Living Ace. There is 
not, in any library that I know of, 0 much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of vol- 
umes,”’ 

From the New York Times.—‘ The taste, judgment, 
and wise tact displayed in the selection of articies are 
above all praise, because they have never been equalled.” 

From the Springfield ( Mass.) Republican.—** We can do 
those among our readers who love sound and pure litera- 
ture no better service than by referring them to this 
sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of 
its class published in the United States, if not in the 
world.” 

From the Boston Post.—‘* We venture to say that in no 
other form can a work of similar character be found of 
equal merit or at so moderate a price.” 

From the Church Union, New York, August 10, 1867.— 
* Its editorial discrimination is euch as ever to afford ite 
readers an entertaining résumé of the best current Euro- 
pean magazine Kterature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to its original 
sources. In this regard, we deem it the best issue of ite 
kind extant.” 

From the New York Independent.-—“* No one can read, 
from week to week, the selections brought before him in 
Tne Livine Ace, without becoming conscious of a quick- 
ening of his own faculties, and an enlargement of his 
mental horizon. Few private libraries, of course, can now 
aecure the back volumes, sets of which are limited and 
costly. But public libraries in towns and villages ought, 
if possible, to be farnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuals may begin as subscribers for 
the new series, and thus keep pace in future with the age 
in which they live.” 

From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867.—“If a man 
were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, and read noth- 
ing else, he would be well informed on all prominent sub- 


jects in the general field of human knowledge.” 
From the Illinois State Journal, August 3, 1867.—“ It has 


more real solid worth, more useful information, than any | 


similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English 
language, are here gathered together.” 

From the New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867.—“ Lrr- 
veii’s Livine AGE, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 


republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, | 


still holds the foremost rank among works of ite class. 
Ita standard of selections is a high one; and its contents 
are not only of interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation of the for- 
eign field of periodical literature is ample and comprehen- 
sive. and it combines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the grave and gay, 
with a ekill which is nowhere surpassed, and which is 
admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1°67.—"* Age 
and life are alike its characteristics. It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to 
vrow fresher and better in matter as it grows older in 


years. Once introduced into the family circle, it cannot | 


well be dispensed with; and the bound volumes on the 


library shelves will supply a constant feast in years to | 


come. 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much literary 
celebrity.—* In the formation of my mind and character, 
owe as much to Tue Living A@s as to al] other means or 
education put together.” 





Published WEEKLY, at $8 a year, FREE OF POSTAGE. 

An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a clab 
of seven new subscribers. 

Address 


LITTELL & CAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY, Now READY 


ve A BOOK NEEDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS! 
Observations on the Authenticity — 
of the Gospels. THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


Laryngoscopy and Rhinoscopy 


| 
| 
BY A LAYMAN. 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND NASAL 
PASSAGES. 
Designed for the use of Physicians and Students. With 
59 Engravings on Wood. 
By ANTOINE RUPPANER, M.D., M.A., 


Member of the American Medical Association, of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, of the County 
Medical Society of New York, etc. 


[From The'Princeton Review.] 
“The little volume by a layman, evidently the product 
|} of amind of refined culture, shows how Swedenborg's 
| doctrine of correspondence has a singular fascination for 
cultivated minds in a certain state.” 





} 
| 
| 





[From The American Law Review.] 


“The author, who is a ‘layman’ only as respects the This work has been prepares with especial reference to 
| clergy, and is an eminent member of the bar, has render- | *¢TViDg as a guide-book in studying the arts of Laryngo- 
ed a double service to the public in writing this brief es- | Ces cae rete ems seatiention ln fats pono. 
say. He has exposed the fallacies in Professor Greenleaf’s | passages, Nothing essential has been omitted, and 
| book—an unwelcome task, doubtless, but none the less a | 2Othing introduced which does not enhance the practical 
service to the cause of truth; and he has, moreover, with saben published Pact heeded “aad cant he bet an 
the acumen and sound judgment of an able and experi- | table of every physician-and student. ” 


|enced lawyer, indicated the line which the argument | Send your orders at once to 

| should pursue, and briefly noted the main points on 

which it rests. It is refreshing to see this subject dis- A. SIMPSON &CO. , 
cussed by a man who has had the advantage of a legal PUBLISHERS AND heme smsceePe - 

| training. Itisa relief to get the whole thing summed up 60 Duane Street, New York. 
ina few words—to get, in fact, a brief ‘report of the case,’ 

and one on which we may depend.” 











{From The North American Review.] 





CLUB FOR 1868. 
“The author writes with vigor and clearness. One|! | beh 3 


marks with surprise how he leaves us behind him when | | 


- 

he passes from the common ground of the historical argu- | | $2 50 A YEAR | 
‘ment into the region devoted to his Church, and that | wo For Tue Weekty Eventne Post and Tue 

} } AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. | 


| not merely in reference to the doctrine which he supports, | 
| but as to the arguments by which he urges it.’’ | 
(From The Presbyterian KReview.) 
** This beautifully printed volume is written by an emi- | 
} nent Boston jurist. Few lawyers have such familiarity 
with all the facts in the case, and few divines could mar- | 
shal the evidence so completely and carefully.” 

“ This appears to us to be one of the most satisfactory 
| books that has been written attempting to prove the au- 
| thenticity of the Gospels, and will be read with deep in- 
| terest by all who wish to accept the truth when itis made | 
| to appear as such, as well as those who accept it through | 
| a lively faith.”— Boston Gazette. 

“ This treatise, if it may be so termed, is not a dry dis- | 

| sertation, but very readable for its bright and genial | 

style, as wellas for its more serious and important char- 
acteristics.”"— Boston Transcript. 1} 





$3 A YEAR 


For Tut WEEKLY Evenine Post and Tue | 
| RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. | 


| 





$4 A YEAR 


For Tae Wrekry Eventne Post, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and RiveRsipE MAGAZINE, | | 


EVENING PO 





$4 A YEAR 

For THe Semi-WEEKLY EvenINeG Post and 
either THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or | 
RIvERSIDE MAGAZINE. 


THE 


} 





| Send for free specimen copy to 
*- The author defends the Gospels as authentic, not only | THE EVENING POST, | 
| historically but spiritually. The book is very interesting, | New York. } | 
and not a bit dry.""—Springfleld Republican | |i peeenefoarenenseeenieeematened a: 


‘““We have in this attractive little book the discussion | 
of one of the most important questions relating to the | - - 
foundations of Christianity. The author enters upon his A NEW VOLUME. 

ject wi nind trained by long legal experience and | os teh p 
peeps res ep andes Sent ocean nh Look ont for the January Pictorial doable number of 
| with a judicial calmness and candor which seek for the | ty¢ 


| ares , 
truth.”’-~-Christian Register. | 
* Written in an earnest as well as pleasant and unpre- illustrated Phrenological Journal, 
tending vein.”—Round Table. | With portraits of Kings, Queens, and Emperors ; also, of 
“ Phe treatise, though neither lengthened nor elaborate, | Patrick Henry, Edward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and 
furnishes some new and useful suggestions upon the na- | Others; including “ Sigas of Character ;"* Races of Men; 
ture of evidence and the application of legal rules to his- | Science of the Soul; Social Relations, Love, Courtship, 
torical facts.”— Christian Times and Witness. | and Marriage ; Education and Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of Pursuits, with other matters all ought to know, to be 
found in no other publication. Only $3 a year, or 30 cents 
a number. 
NICHOLS & NOYES, } 
LEE & SHEPARD, ’ s Boston. rao 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
New York. 


| E. B. MYERS & CHANDLER, Publishers, 











16mo, cloth gilt, $1 25. 





S. R. WELLS, 
339 Broad way, New York. 


PRIVATE TUITION—LECTURES FOR 
Catenge. | SCHOOLS-LITERARY ASSISTANCE. 
“¥ , RDIANS | ec R. Hompbreys, LL D., ete., recently for six years 
i rincipal of the CoLLeataTe ScHvo., Boston, author o 
TO PARENTS AND GUA . | Mancals of Greek and Latin Composition,” ** Moral 
| An English University man, of established reputation | Philosophy,”’ “Civil Law,’ Politicai Science,” * An 
| as a Classical Scholar, College Tutor, and Author, desires | Edition of Livy,” and other works, continues to read 
| to obtain as pupils two or three youths of talent and am- | with private pupils, ladies and gentlemen, in Classics, 
bition, willing to undergo a course of training that may English Literature, etc. 
| fit them to win Scholarships and Prizes at Oxford (Eng). | e also delivers Courses of Lectures in Schools on 
| sufficient to defray their expenses there. Many young | Philology, History, Aucient and Modern Literature, Moral 
| me n of quite limited means were ese trained by him | and Mental Philosophy; and he is prepared to assist 
| formerly in England with complete success, and are now | either authors or publishers in revising MSS. and proofe 
either Fellows of their Colleges or Rectors of Parishes; | demanding literary experience as well as ancient and 
| and he does not see why he should not succeed equally | modern scholarship. ‘ : 
| well with American pupils if they will only submit im-| Amongst many other eminent scholars in New York, 
| plicitly to his instruction and guidance. Many of the | he is permitted to refer freely to the Rev. Dr. Barnard, 
most eminent clergy of New York will endorse his Evg- | President of Columbia College, Professor H. Drisler, Rev. 
lish testimonials as to his success as a University Honor | A. H. Vinton, D.D., and Rev. Dr. Houghton. 
Tutor. Address “ D. C. L.,” box 419, P. U., Brooklyn. | Monros Street, Brooklyn. 
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“THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. 


Is secure beyond question, having 


Cash Assets ---------- $5,000,000 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


(Being three times larger than that accumulated by any 
other company in the same time.) 


WHICH IS YEARLY AUGMENTED BY ITS 
Annual Cash Income - - - - $3,000,000 


ARCHITECT, 


98 pearance New York. 


Vauz, Withers & Co., 


(Rapidly increasing, and exceeding that of any other 
Company organized within the last twenty years.) 


ITS PROCRESS !S UNPARALLELED. 


Sum ASSURED DURING ITs EtentH YEAR..... $35,361,555 


ARCHITECTS, 


(Exceeding the combined business of rour other compa- 
nies that were organized about the same time.) 


THE EXTENT OF ITS BUSINESS MAY BE SEEN BY 
NUMBER OF POLICIES ISSUED IN ONE YEAR, 8.454 
Its Policies average the largest of any Ame rican Com- 
pany. It is so declared by the N. Y. Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
Its Annual Cash Dividends on Policies One Year in force 


OVER THIRTY-ONE PER CENT. 
On Policies Six Years in force 

OVER FORTY PER CENT. worn: 

OF ALL 


110 Broadway. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prine Srreet, New YorRK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on all matters of location, 


ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-IIOLDERS, | and of furnishing Desizus and Superintendence for Bulid, 
aha . 4 ae P’ ’ 4 oe 4 Ve ‘ 


| ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Eng rineering 
DIVIDEND FEB. 1, 1867. CASH VALUE, $600,000. 





PREMIUMS PAID. 


It issues all desirable Non-forfeiting Policies on a Single | 
Life from $250 to $25,000. 


| Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardeus. 


ALL PARTS OF THE ipeens 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OFFICE, 18 WALL STREET. 

_CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1866, : 300,000 





| 


Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, | 


| 


All persons securing Policies previous to the Next | coon i ~}4 A Nii sMSTED 
ir re February 1, 1868, will benefit in full by pad 110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
| New York, January 1, 1866. | 
It is the most successful and, for its years, the largest | — » een 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in the worid. | BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


The Society offers other advantages of a special char- | 
acter because ALL its policies are comparatively NEw. It 
is therefore carrying very few IMPAIRED Risks. Its per- 
centage of Loss to amount AT Risk is 


LESS THAN ANY OLDER COMPANY. 


| 

Its percentage of total ‘‘ Out-go” to “Cash Premium | 
Receipts’ is less than any otber Company whatsoever. 
*,* To secure a Policy in the EQuiTaBLe apply at the 

office, 92 Broadway, N. Y., or to any of the Society’s | 

agents throughout the United States. | 


59 WALL Sr., 


} ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
J AMES W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


GEORGE W. 56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

| Author of ** 


Jjoston. 


LIFE 


Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 


OF NEW YORK. | laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
ets Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
F. S. WINSTON, Il’REsIDENT. | Island; R. S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
| 41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
‘ASH ASSETS CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), | 


$20,406,665 48. 


BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
1527 AND 1529 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Will reopen on THURSDAY, september 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 

DAVID c. FRANCIS 
(ForMERLY C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD 
506 BROADWAY (cp stars). 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all eurplus annualiy to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. BOOKS, 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 


JOHN M. STUART, 


Priced catalogues of hooks in stock isshed from time 
to time, and will be forwarded /ree to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 


Secretaries. ; 
Binding executed iv any style. 


to 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
PuBLIsHERS, Springfleld, Mass, 
‘ce 
SILVER TONGUE.” 
IF YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE CHEER 
FUL, 
IF YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE AT- 
TRACTIVE, 
IF YOU WANT A HANDSOME PIECE OF FURNI- 
TURE, 
IF YOU WANT A USEFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE. 
IF YOU WOULD MAKE A BBAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
PRESENT, - 
IF YOU WOULD MAKE A SPLENDID WEDDING 
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NIAGARA 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 48 per cent, 


JONATHAN D, STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


BRADLEY’S CAMES. 


Instead of spe nding your money for toys that amuse for 
| a day, buy for your children games that are always new. 
Buy avy of ‘ t 
BRADLEY'S GAMES, 
and you will be sur; of something interesting and gener 
ally instructive 
All the dealers have them, 


od 
Send stamp for catalogue 


PRESENT, 

Purchase the celebrated “SILVER “TONGUE” 
Organ of CARHART & NEEDHAM, 

THEY MAKE THE BEST. 

THEY MAKE THE LARGEST 

THEY ARE THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS. 

THEY ARE THE PATENTEES OF ESSENTIAL IM 
PROVEMENTS., 

THEY HAVE HAD AN 
TWENTY YEARS 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS 
TION SWELL 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN NEW AND INDIS 
PENSABLE IMPROVEMENTS not to be found in 
the instruments of any other manufactory. 


Parlor 


EXPERIENCE OF OVER es 


CONTAIN THE COMBINA 


They manufacture 
CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
LIBRARY ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS, 
DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS, 
S0UDOIR ORGANS, 
LODGE ORGANS, 
HALL ORGANS, and 
CONCERT ORGANS. 
The Public are respectfully invited to call and inspect 
their large assortment of new and beautiful styles. Cata- 


logues, etc., sent by mail. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


148, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count vifered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N.Y 103 Avenne A, corner 
| of Seve ial Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 235 Grand Sireet, 
Williameburgh. 
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The Nation. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


RED CROSS; 


oR, 


YOUNG AMERICA IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 
16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD: 


A LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
FOREIGN LANDS. 
Br OLIVER OPTIC, 
2 vols., illustrated, per vol., $1 50. 
COMPRISING 
CUTWARD BOUND, , 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
RED CROSS. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
FOR 1867. 
Bound in one volume. 
Contains Three Serial Stories by Ottver Optic; Thirty- 
five Poems; Thirty-nine Speeches for Declamation ; 


Twenty-six Original Dialogues; Sixty-eight Stories 
by other authors; 1,212 Puzzles; 158 Illustrated Re- 


buses, etc., etc. 
Price $3 50. 


Recent Issues: 


THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. By OLIVER 
Optic. 38 vols., comprising ‘‘The Starry Flag,” 
0 — Away,” “ Seek and Find.” Each volume 
illustrated, $1 25. 


ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 38 vols., comprising 
“Jack of All Trades,’ “Alexis, the Runaway,” 
* Tommy Hickup."’ Each volume illustrated, $1. 


THE HELPING HAND SERIES. By May 
MANNERING. 2 vols. now ready: “Climbing the 
Rope,” * Billy Grimes’s Favorite.” Each volume il- 
lustrated, $1. 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. 
By Sornitz May, author of * Little Prudy Stories.” 
24mo, illustrated, %5 cents. 


AN OLD MAN’S PRAYER. B 
Baker. Illustrated by Hammatt 
4to, red line, $1 50. 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 
4to, morocco, cloth, $2. 


CLAUDIA. By Miss Doveias, author of “In 
Trust.”” 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


GEORGE M. 
ilings. Small 


A beautiful Gift Book. 





For sale by all Booksellers and News-dealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 








BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


~, 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
American, Tuas Homeopathic 
an 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 





BROMA, 
FL KR Cocoa Paste, Home ic 
“Siaqunamhe” Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
pod opened. Cocoa, §c. 


i hy Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the — Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 


For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, .. . . Mass. 


THE NEW SYSTEM, . 


. OR 
THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


«, 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapwar, 
Corner Canal 8t., N. Y. 


DIRECTORS. 

Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 

Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 

Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New 
York City. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 
Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. 

Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor WV. Y. Zxprese), Staten 
Island. 

Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 

Hon. Y. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 

A. N, GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
City. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 

B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 

CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 





Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JUSTIS 0. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 

JAS, CRUIKSHANKE, LL.D. (Ed. W. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 
HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 
GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. : 

JOHN F. TROW GW. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. . 

EMERSON W. KEYS, Eeq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 

WM. H. 8. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. . 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 
T. 8S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 BALI, Generel Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 


J. D, BENEDICT, General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. Gen- 

eral Agents, 238 Washington Streck, Boston, Mase. 
J. DB SAGES, Conqeet Aner, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 


A. 5.  srmpeme vi General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 
LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General i Building), 
iow tive Onan. son Cam 
FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agenis, 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. ” - 
CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 
(Butterfield Block), 


R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent 
Utica, N. Y. 


JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 
eae aie CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 


(Additional names in next advertisement.) 
The Company has now completed its new 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 





TIFFANY & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR COLLECTION OF 


Holiday Goods, 
Fine Gems, 
Fashionable Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silver Goods, 
Bronzes, 
And a great variety of original objects of art and fancy 
for presents. 
No pains is spared to present the best quality in ma- 
terial and workmanship. 


550 & 552 BROADWAY, 
(House in Paris : Tiffany, Reed & Co.) 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





FIRE AND BURCLAR 


SAF E 


a 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


. § 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : {Ti Ohestnat &t., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 





VOSE’S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 


The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their au; ty, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
petent j to be 

AL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 

References can be given to thousands of residerts 
throughout the country; also to many schools and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practiso 
nL. 

VE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them. They are the CuEarzst 


Wanrrrooms: 701 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
J. H. ANCIER, Agent. 





OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled to that 
‘ positively to announce they have been 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMEPICAN 
PIANOS, 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Pants, July 20, 1967. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 


First on the list in Class X. 
MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 

GEORGES 
acne mag Members 
sg HANSLICK, of the 

. A. GuvaERrtT, International Jury. 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST. FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 





Send or call for circulars, tg 


York. . “ 












